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hen vacationing in MEXICO you are nei- 

ther a tourist nor a visitor-You are a Guest! 
And -in.acountry whose hospitality is proverbial 
- you are accorded the treatment which the name 
implies. 
This, no doubt, accounts for the fact thatas the 
travel map of the world keeps on growing smaller, 
Mexican - American friendship and solidarity 
become more: evident. 
And then, other factors, such as proximity, clim- 
ate and rate of exchange, single out your Mexican 
holiday as an experience that you want to repeat 
over and over again. 


Travel to “air-conditioned” Mexico 
City in Pullman air-conditioned confort... 


Your Travel agent special- 
izesin MEXICO Ask him 
to prepare a well-balanced 
itinerary to suit your budg- 
et and time limitations. 


Let us send you our 
latest broadside ‘Me- 
xicco awaits You’ 
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UNIT ED SrATES 


Oct. 12 to Dec. 
son Horse Racing, 
Francisco, California 


7—Bay Meadows Fall Sea- 
Beresford, near San 


Oct. 26 to Nov. 1—Great Western Live- 
stock Show and Rodeo, Los Angeles 
Union Stockyards, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Oct. 26 to Nov. 2—Food Show, Fifth 


Regiment Armory, Baltimore, Maryland 


Oct. 31 to Nov. 
Dedication of Yacht 
North Carolina 


Oct. 31 to Nov. 
Fall Flower Show, 
Nov. 1 to 3—Border Days, Calexicos, Cali- 
fornia 
California Open Pheasant Championships, 
Willows, California 


1—Fishing Tournament, 
Basin, Southport, 


3—Southern California 
Pasadena, California 


Nov. 1 to 10—South Texas State Fair, 
Beaumont, Texas 

Noy. 1 to 11—Boston Garden Rodeo, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 

Nov. 1 to 15—Horse Racing, Pimlico, 
Maryland 


Nov. 1 to Dec. 1—Annual Chrysanthemum 
Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Noy. 2—Football, Army vs. Notre Dame, 

New York City ; also Harvard vs. 

Princeton, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Annual Turkey Day Celebration, Ramona, 
California 

Opening of Duck and Geese Hunting 
Season, North Carolina 

West Hills Hunt Race Meet, Huntington, 
Long Island, New York 


Nov. 2 to 11—Invitation Tennis Champion- 
ships, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
California 


Nov. 4—Boumi ‘Temple Circus, Fifth 
Regiment Armory, Baltimore, Maryland 


Noy. 5, 9—United Hunts Race Meet, Floral 
Dare, Belmont, Long Island, New York 


Nov. 6—Marin County Chrysanthemum 
Show, San Rafael, California 


Nov. 7 to 13—National Horse Show, Madi- 
son Square Garden,-New York City 


Nov. 8 to 10—Montana and Northwest 
Florists’ Convention and Flower Festi- 
val, Butte, Montana 


Nov. 8 to 11—Southwestern Tennis Cham- 
pionships, El Paso Tennis Club, Texas 
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Yibeititos, 


Nov. 8 to 14—Ogden Livestock Show, 


Ogden, Utah 


Nov. 9—Central New York Kennel Club 
Show, Utica, New York 
Football, Notre Dame vs. Navy, Balti- 
more Stadium, Maryland; also Prince- 
ton vs. Dartmouth, Princeton, New 
Jersey 


Nov. 9, 10—Pacific 
Speedboat Regatta, 
California 


Nov. 9 to 11—Armistice Rodeo, Porterville, 
California 


Coast 
Newport 


Championship 
Harbor, 


Nov. 10—Finger Lakes Kennel Club Show, 
Ithaca, New York 


Nov. 10, 11—A. A. U. Swimming _and 
Diving Meet, El Mirador, Palm Springs, 
California 


Nov. 10 to 12—Annual Apple Harvest 
Festival, Martinsburg, West Virginia 


Nov. 11—Annual, Armistice Day Parade, 
Kapiolani Park, Honolulu, Hawaii 
American Legion’ Armistice Day Foot- 
ball Game, Los Angeles Memorial 
Coliseum, California 

Dipsea Marathon, Mill Valley to Stinson 
Beach, California 

Turkey Carnival, Uniontown, Alabama 

Annual Armistice Day Celebration, 
DeFuniak Springs, Florida 


Nov. 12—Annual Fiesta and Harvest Corn 
Dance, Jemez and Tesuque Pueblo, New 
Mexico 


Nov. 14 to 17—Annual Seniors’ Golf Tour- 
nament, Pinehurst, North Carolina 


Nov. 15 to Dec. 1—Quail Hunting Season, 


Eagles Nest Hunting Lodge, Santa 
Catalina Island, California 

Nov. 16—Football, Duke vs. North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Nov. 16 to 30—Horse Racing, Bowie, 
Maryland 

Nov. 17—Garden Club Festival, Tampa, 
Florida 

Nov. 20, 21—Fiesta Mexicana, Brawley, 
California 

Nov. 21 to 24—Utility Turkey Show, 
Hemet, California 

Noy. 21 to Dec. 5—Chrysanthemum Show, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Indian 
Ceremonies in 
the Southwest 


Noy. 22—Fourth Annual Band Review and 
“Musical Salute to Santa Claus,’’ Long 
_ Beach, California 


Lightweight Championship Boxing Match, 


Jenkins vs. Lello, Madison Square 
Garden, New York City 
Nov. 22 to Dec. 24—Santa Claus Lane 


and Parade, Hollywood, California 


Nov. 22, 23—Horse Show, Peekskill, 
York 


New 


Football, 


Yale vs. Harvard, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Nov. 23, 24—-Los Angeles National Winter 
Dog Show, Los Angeles, California 


Nov. 24—Thanksgiving Golf Tourney, 
Miami Biltmore Country Club, Miami, 
Florida 


Nov. 28—Opening of Quail-and Wild Tur- 
key Hunting Season, North Carolina 


Carolina Women’s Golf Tournament, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina 
Nov. 30—Football, California vs. U. C. 


L, A., Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum, 
Los Angeles, California; also Louisiana 
vs. Tulane, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
also N. Y. U. vs. Fordham, Yankee Sta- 
dium, New York City; also Army vs. 
Navy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Nov. 30 
Stock 
Show, 


to Dec. 7—International Live 
Exposition and Grain and Hay 
Chicago, Illinois 


Golf in Hawaii 


Archery at Southern Pines, N. C. 


Dec. 8 to 11—Annual Merchant Marine 
Conference and Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Propellor Club of the 
United States, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Will include golf tournament, banquet 
and sight-seeing trips. 


GUATEMALA 


Noy. 17_to 24—Annual Guatemala Na- 
tional Fair, Guatemala City, Guatemala 


MEXICO 


Nov. 1, 2—All Saints’ and All Souls’ Days 
throughout Mexico 


Nov. 25 to Dec. 16—Festival of the Ma- 
donna of Health, Patzcuaro 


Dec. 1 to 10—Festival of the Immaculate 
Conception, Puente de Ixtla, Morelos 


Dec. 3 to 13—Virgin of Guadalupe Pil- 
grimage, Tepeyac Hill, Mexico City, 
Mexico 


Dec. 5 to 15—Fair at Igualo, Guerrero, 
Mexico 


Dec. 12 to 26—North Mexican Fair in 
honor of the Virgin of Guadalupe, Mon- 
terrey, Mexico 


Dec. 16 to 25—Christmas 
throughout Mexico 


celebrations 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Spreckels of San Francisco 
take lunch on the Waikiki 
Beach dining terrace of the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel where 
they are spending their 
honeymoon. 


| The Duke and Duchess of Windsor relax on the grounds of Govern- Anthony J. D. Biddle, Jr., former U. S. Ambassador to Poland, plays 
ment House at Nassau in the Bahamas. tennis in White Sulphur Springs at the Greenbrier Tennis Club. 


AT THE RESORTS 


FROM HAWAII TO 


THE CARIBBEAN 


Above, Bennett E. Tousley, Jr., 
(left) of the Traymore Hotel, At- 
lantic City, returns from a trip 
around South America on Par 
American planes.- At the left, 
former ambassador to Germany 
Hugh R, Wilson chats with Admiral 
William D. Leahy (left), Puerto 
Rico’s Chief Executive. 


kene W. P. Leonhardt 


This mask is used in one of the ceremonial 

dances at Tzintzuntsan, a great center of 

women of Tehuantepec in southern Mexico wear beautiful lace headdresses as a crowning Indian culture before the arrival of Cortez. 
glory to their flashing, multicolored costumes. 


From “Time in the Sun” produced by Marie Seton, directed by S. M. Eisens 


Andre Diéneées 


In every Mexican 
town and along all 
the main roadways 
the fruit vendor is 
a familiar figure. 
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MAIN STREET 
Get of Zhe 


By FRANK JELLINEK 


: ] PPG 
Fine horsemanship has always been a passport to Mexican social life, and the riding 


costumes of both men and women are lavishly adorned with gold braid. 


Mi EXICo today is somewhere about half way between Santa Anna and Roose- 
velt. Except in the capital and in the remote Indian villages, international civiliza- 
tion, strongly colored by the Yankee, has amalgamated with the basic Aztec-Span- 
ish pattern. Despite the huge influx of American tourists, who would be better 


Jiked if they were better behaved, Americanisms and American techniques have 


been nationalized just as the Aztecs took over without serious conflict the manners 
and customs of the conquerors four hundred years ago. Aztec emblems mingle 
with Christian symbols on the decorated doors of Cuernavaca Cathedral. Al Sur 
de la Frontera is now Mexico’s theme-song after it swept the United States for a 
year as South of the Border. Mexican holiday makers call for it from the pictur- 
esque if touristically phoney mariachis far more eagerly than they demand their 
own sones, zandungas and jarabes. Even the mariachis—groups of singers, violin- 
ists, guitarists and an occasional trombonist—originally dressed for the American 
tourist but are now more popular with the middle class Mexican on vacation. Their 
Saltillo sarapes—the rainbow pattern never used by peasants but only by singers 
and taxidrivers—were always symbolically international. Thirty years ago Charles 
Macomb Flandrau, whose Viva Mexico is still the breviary of all alert foreign resi- 
dents in Mexico, believed that “those hideous and brilliant ‘Mexican’ sarapes” were 
woven in Germany. Now, if they are not actually made in Japan, they are certainly 
a kick-back from recent Japanese imitation of a German “imitation” of a thing 
Mexican. Yet no middle-class Mexican, than whom there is no more outspoken 
nationalist, is happy if this horror is missing. 

The Mexican middle class is the upper end of Mexico’s Main Street. The 
aristocrat, now expropriated from his huge estates but still pretty comfortable, 
thank you, rarely appears in public. Educated in London, Paris, Rome and Buenos 
Aires, brought up in the old Waldorf-Astoria in New York, he sits in his library 
cursing the Revolution. His sons are very “snob”, associate with the Italian diplo- 
mats in the Ritz bar or try to keep up the semblance of the old days with expensive 
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parties for visiting chorus girls. The 
peasant and the worker, although they 
daily use the Yankee toothbrush, denims, 
radio, sandals made of sections of sliced 
old tires, have not yet adopted American 
customs except insofar as they coincide 
with the customs of the village. The 
Suzy-Q and swing in general were popu- 
lar a few years ago in proletarian dance 
halls because they were fundamentally 
similar to Mexican dances adopted from 
Cuba when the exiles swarmed into Vera 
Cruz in Machado’s time. B. Traven re- 
ports that in one remote village that 
depended upon the rains for its existence 
the most notable tune known to the local 
fiddler, and used only in solemn funerals, 
was “Jt ain’ gonna rain no mo’!” 


This middle class in Mexico, whose 
figurative Main Street is not’ the “paseo” 
on Thursdays and Saturdays in the plaza 
round the ubiquitous bandstand nor the 
recurrent fiesta, is composed of all those 
who never possessed land and who do not 
now work with their hands. They are 
lawyers and minor politicians, clerks and 
employes of the big foreign companies, 
business men and journalists. Tens of 
thousands are employed by a paternalistic 
and bureaucratic Government which they 
dislike. A big minority of them were 
offended when Cardenas gave them union 
status. But, while they voted for Alma- 
zan in July of this year, and voted basic- 
ally because they hated the labor unions 
that supported the rival candidate, Man- 
uel Avila Camacho, last Holy Week they 
were, paradoxically, enormously thrilled 
by the rumor that Cardenas’ daughter 
was sharing with them the seaside de- 
lights of Acapulco, whither they flock on 
vacation to enjoy the tropical romance 
that equally thrills them in Mexican com- 
mercial films. 


Two or three years ago we rented a 
house from a typical member of the Mex- 
ican middle class, a lawyer with a small 
but important practice. It was the house 
at the final end of Mexico City, in the 
semi-fashionable suburb of San Angel, 
which combines the worst of the capital’s 
building boom villas in the “Colonial” or 
Hollywood style with very beautiful old 
orchards dating from the conquest. The 
house, built by the same family in the 
early days of the Porfirio Diaz dictator- 
ship around 1890, was commodious and 
solid. The roses in the small garden were 
such as only the great Valley of Mexico 
plateau can produce. But the decoration, 
before we made a tactful purge, was just 
terrible, though absolutely typical. 


The aim was obviously to combine ex- 
tremes: Catholicism, the atmosphere of 
gentlemanly study and a certain frivolity 
as learned from Byron and Paul de 
Kock. It was a prize example, in the year 
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*gaiety and rejoice 


The Day of the 
Dead is one of the 
most unusual of 
Mexico’s many fes- 
tivals. Then the 
spirits of the de- 
parted are honored 
with reverent cere- 
monies. But at the 
same time there is 


ing. Everywhere 

toys and candy in 

the form of skulls 

and skeletons are 
for sale. 


1938, of what used to be called “Bovar- 
ism.” Like the Parisians around the turn 
of the century—the middling families al- 
ways looked to Paris and London rather 
than to New York—it tried to combine 
the Swinburnian “‘lillies and languors of 
virtue and roses and raptures of vice.” 
In every corner there were virgins and 
saints: oleographs of the German kind, 
prints of the Virgin of Guadalupe, sacred 
hearts. But these were set off by gilded 
and fragile “sociables” in a very approx- 
imate imitation of the Louis XVI style. 
On pillows fringed with tarnished gold 
lace were sewn in a crucified position the 


pierrot dolls that one might conceivably ~ 


collect in a raffish but respectable night- 
club. All this was set off by the sombre- 
ness of the study, with its tomes of law 
digests in glass bookcases, its dark green 
tasselled hatchments over the door, the 
bust of Socrates and the excessively com- 
plicated desk with fifty partitions and 
every provision for the execution of seri- 
ous work—made in Grand Rapids, 1904. 

But the most typical room was the 
“Moorish Salon.” Normally it would 
have been the patio, made gay with 
climbing geraniums and passion flowers. 
The patio was roofed in. In one corner 
was an extraordinarily uncomfortable 
divan under a tent of pseudo-Oriental 
draperies. Although it would crack your 
backbone to lie on it, it was illuminated, 
or rather shadowed, by a dim red lamp 
that recalled the perpetual light over a 
Catholic altar. It was worked by a spe- 
cial switch. Near by was a contraption 
for burning incense coals, but had obvi- 
ously never been successfully used. The 
curtains were supposed to draw across 


From ‘Time in the Sun” produced by Marie Seton, directed by S. M. Eisenstein 


the divan, hiding the nameless orgies 
viewed only by the red lamp; but they 
were thumbtacked back. On the walls 
was a collection of swords, assegais, 
shields, pistols, all of them obviously 
collected at random and as cheaply as 
possible. Not one of the arms displayed 
was worth more than one dollar. 

This naive romanticism was not only 
outmoded but pathetic. The garden was 
wired for night lighting, although there 
is practically never a night in San Angel 
when it is warm or fine enough to sit out 
under a moon that is only tropical in the 
same latitude but seven thousand feet 
lower. San Angel is a mile and a half 
in the air. 

This middle class is extraordinarily 
Catholic though not notably religious- 
minded—in strong contrast to the peas- 
ants, who are deeply religious but often 
anticlerical. In the big cities, notably 
Mexico, Puebla and Guadalajara, the 
middle class decorates its house with a 
positive plethora of Virgins, sacred 
lamps, holy emblems; which contrast 
very oddly with their outmoded romantic 
surroundings. Even when they die, those 
who can afford it make their deathbeds 
in a foreign hospital, of which one em- 
inent Mexican doctor remarked: “It’s not 
a hospital at all; it’s all of a Church holi- 
day pilgrimage!” 

The Cardenas government does not 
and never has persecuted the Church, but 
it has more or less strictly enforced the 
Amending Law to Article 3 of the 1917 
Constitution which was passed in 1933, 
just before Cardenas came into office. 
Separating State and Church, as in the 
United States, this law forbade Church 


schools, reinforced the old 
constitutional prohibition, dat- 
ing back before the American 
Civil War, forbidding monas- 
teries, seminaries and nunner- 
ies. These however still do 
exist, clandestinely but fairly 
freely. The middle class is al- 
ways ready to support them, 
though rarely risks becoming 
involved with them. Many 
swindlers have reaped a rich 
harvest by posing as secret 
collectors of these illegal 
funds; and of course the dupe 
has no come-back in law. 

At the very highest, how- 
ever, this class makes up no 
more than one sixth of the to- 
tal population. During Al- 
mazan’s_ presidential cam- 
paign it became for the first 
time politically-minded, even 
conscious of its existence as a 
class. One of Almazan’s 
main weaknesses, it is now 
evident, was the non-militant 
quality of his biggest group- 
following. Moorish patios and 
hollow religious observance 
were not a good training- 
ground for a real fighting 
movement. Added to this so- 
cial impreparation was the ad- 
mitted fact that the mixed 
blood of a predominantly mes- 
tizo class makes for a strong 
inferiority complex that shows 
itself in a deliberate with- 
drawal in daily manners and 
customs both from the Creole 
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Kurt Severin from Black Star and Pix 


Mexicans have a natural genius for satire: they know 
their politicos. The two gentlemen above, with their 
unmistakable gestures, personify the men who prom- 
ise everything to the electorate and proceed rapidly 
to enrich themselves. At the left is a politico of a 
different stamp—Lazaro Cardenas, a hard working, 
conscientious public servant, who is one of the ablest 
statesmen Mexico has produced since the Revolution. 
The horseman below was photographed in Taxco. 


Silberstein from Euro 


(in Mexico, pure-blood Spaniards born 
in Mexico but usualy educated in Eu- 
rope) aristocracy and the predominantly 
Indian peasant. 

Mixture of American and Mexican 
has penetrated the lower middle class and 
the working class in the big cities far 
more thoroughly. The same can be seen 
in Europe. Lower middle class London 
hardly speaks Cockney English any 
more: it thrives on its weird and wonder- 
ful ideas of American slang derived from 
the movies. 

Partly sponsored by the Government, 
American sports have swept Mexico, 
along with radios, overstuffed chairs in 
the most horrible Grand Rapids parodies, 
purple or mother-of-pearl enamelled 
plumbing, and even hot-dog stands. Chile 
con carne, however, has still not pene- 
trated South of the Border, except along 
the tourist Panamerican Highway. 

The bullfight still claims its three 
thousand steady aficionados in Mexico 
City every Sunday, but they are always 
the same people. Football, baseball and 
basketball are replacing the traditional 
corrida in popular affection. Even the 
technique of the corrida is becoming more 
and more perfunctory as the seasons 
pass. Here is a vicious circle: unless 
there is more interest, the fights become 
less interesting: the less interesting the 
fights become, the less interest can they 
arouse among the public. 

Basketball is the most popular sport at 
the moment. Every school, every Gov- 
ernment office has a pitch in its patio. 
No one seems to think it undignified 
for a high official in the Ministry of 
Education to bound around in the noon 
interval against the background of Ri- 
vera and Orozco frescoes. Two years 
ago, when the Government made Sports 
Day a national holiday, it was reported 
that the Supreme Court, unwilling to set 
a bad example but equally unwilling to 
set a public one, put on full athletic rig 
and ran twice around the aged trees of 
Chapultepec Park, very early and a full 
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safe three miles from the main parade. 

All-in wrestling and boxing draw big 
crowds. A popular light-heavyweight 
boxer has almost as big a following of 
enthusiastic young fans nowadays as 
toreros had a few years ago. 

Mexican life is passed mainly in the 
home. Although women are seen driving 
their own cars on Mexico City’s main 


streets—a radical revolution in a Latin ~ 


country—they frequent only the stores 
and restaurants catering mainly to Amer- 
icans. It is still customary, in fact oblig- 
atory, to wait until the lady you have 
dined with is safely inside her house be- 
fore you drive away. No.Mexican wom- 
an will enter a taxi alone after dark. To 
maintain their dignity they still retain 
an extraordinarily inconvenient custom 


that carries over from carriage days. 


When they enter a car, they always take 
the seat nearest the door, their escort 
being forced to stumble over their legs 
until he reaches his place. 

There was no café life worth mention- 
ing in Mexico until the Spanish refugees 
imported it last year. They crowded into 
the famous Café Tupinampa, formerly 
the haunt of bullfighters and film stars, 
and made a Madrid tertulia of it. The 
Café Paris, formerly owned by the head 
of a drug ring, the police allege, still re- 
mains Bohemian, the meeting place of 
those who mix art with politics. But it 
has a very special clientele and serves 
nothing stronger than coffee. 

The average Mexican goes to his can- 
tina into which women are not allowed 
—nor soldiers in uniform nor minors. 
Here he can read the paper, telephone 
from his table, have his shoes shined, 


buy a lottery ticket, play dominoes (usu-\ 


ally decimal) and, outside the Federal Dis- 
trict, roll dice for his drinks in a compli- 
cated poker-dice game called ‘“Veracruz- 
ana.’ Only in the remoter provinces are 
card games allowed, but many bars pro- 
vide chess and checkers. Chinese check- 
ers and backgammon are rarities. 

The best of the cantinas are provided 


OUT FOR A CANTER 


For generations there have been great ranches in Mexico, but their number and their 
size have been diminished by recent governmental legislation. On those estates which 
remain horseback riding is still the favorite sport. 
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with “pullmans”, which are tables set be- — 
tween high-backed overstuffed benches, 
forming a kind of alcove. You get rela- 
tive privacy, but many a conspirator has 
found that the “pullmans” are by no 
means sound-proof. 

The domino games are fierce and bit- 
ter, especially in the small towns. In 
one village a police official shot two men 
that beat him, exclaiming: “It is well 
known that I am the best domino player 
here, or how should I be Chief of 
Police?” But such incidents are rare, 
and usually due to the fiery tequila, a 
cactus drink somewhat like prohibition 
gin. It is drunk straight, with lime and 
salt on the side, in the Russian manner. 
You smear salt on the back of the wrist 
and lick it off before tossing down the 
tequila, 

These cantinas often have the most 
astonishing names. ‘The Firing Line,” 
“The Return from the Tomb,” the “Sud- 
den Death” are a few. 

Fantastic names for all sorts of stores 
and even trucks are a common Mexican 
custom. There is a bakery in Torreon 
in the north called “The Delirium!” A 
ramshackle Ford truck will chug up to 
you trying to live up to its name, “The 
Tiger of the Sierras.” On the Mexico- 
Jalapa bus route one car is called “Revo- 
lution,’ another “Evolution.’”’ A passen- 
ger who traveled over that mountain road 
suggested another might well be called 
“Convolution.” On another line one car 
is called, mysteriously in English, “Catch- 
a-fish.” Elsewhere a rather sinister name 
is ‘‘The Widow’s Prayer.” Truculently, 
several aged trucks stumble over the dry 
arroyos proudly proclaiming “That’s Me 
—So What?” 

In the pulquerias the names rise to a 
height of fantasy. The pulquerias are 


Handling their needles as dexterously 
as two veteran housewives, and chatting 
gaily about the town’s latest scandal, 
these two Tarascan fishermen of Lake 
Patzcuaro set about the task of making 
the new fishing nets on which their wel- 

fare will depend. 
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for their beauty. The youngsters who wear the same 
elaborate costumes as their parents on féte days, give 
promise of equal loveliness in their maturity. 
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Stephen Deutch from Crown Photo Features 


The mother and child above, typical of Mexico’s 

Main Street, were photographed on the wrong side 

of the tracks in the capital. The youngster below is 
dressed for a religious festival. 
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MAIN STREET CELEBRATES 


Fiestas are an essential part of Indian life in Mexico and they contribute 

much to the color of the land. However, fiestas are far less frequent than 

they were two generations ago. Mexico is rapidly acquiring a taste for 

other types of amusements. An increasing number of youngsters today tind 

more excitement in American sports than in the ritual and pageantry 
enjoyed by their forebears. 


to be found in every town and village, although the true pure pulque is 
more or less confined to the highland states of Tlaxcala and Hidalgo. 
Pulque is an evil-smelling sour milky drink sucked out of the heart of 
the maguey cactus. It is not in itself intoxicating but it goes on fer- 
menting inside the stomach, producing a muzzy sickish sensation. It is 
drunk in huge quantities out of gourds or fine great green glass beakers 
with incised patterns—very dangerous weapons. A quart costs only 
two cents American. Mexican legends, which attribute its discovery to 
Quetzalcoatl, the Plumed Serpent, the White Shining Bearded God, 
are divided about whether it was the beginning of arts and sciences 
or the cause of the Aztec downfall. Probably it was both. 

Pulque is made and drunk today as it was before the conquest. 
There just is no other way of doing it. But today in most cities it is 
adulterated with the most horrible substances to make it ferment 
quicker, and the pulquerias are frequented chiefly by the poorest of 
the poor. The Department of Health, however, believes that only the 
albumen contained in pulque can compensate for vitamin deficiency in 
the usual Mexican diet of maize tortillas, chile and beans, and merely 
watches to see that the adulterating substances are not too poisonous. 

The pulqueria, even in places where beer has become the com- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Harrison Forman 

Typical of the interior of China are the mule litter above and the gateway 

to the walled city below. Both symbolize the feudal culture of western 

China which is being transformed so dramatically as the result of war. 

Mule litters must give way to motor cars; gateways that served as a pro- 

tection in the past must be torn down to permit the construction of broad 
highways. 


LIFELINE TO THE 
HEART OF CHINA 


By ROBERT B. EKVALL 


Not long after England closed the road from Burma to free China, 
France closed the road from Indo-China. Today the only open 
road to China is by way of the Soviet Union. The northbound 
roadways are vital to China and the loss of supplies which were 
carried over these inadequate roadways is a terrible blow to the 
beleaguered Chinese people. That the Japanese advance in Indo- 
China also represents a serious threat to America’s interests has 
been made clear by our State Department. These facts give 
special significance to the following article. Robert B. Ekvall 
traveled the Indo-China road before it was closed and he gives 
here a graphic account of the heroic efforts the Chinese have 
made to overcome innumerable obstacles and bring essential 
supplies to their government. Robert B. Ekvall lived the first 
fourteen years of his life in west China and since 1922 has 
worked as a missionary on the Chinese-Tibetan border. 


Editorial Note 


EN the days when clipper ships sailed to Canton and 
Shanghai, great square-bowed junks with oddly slanted 
sails drifted out from the rivers and waterways of China 
to bring tea, camphor wood and silks for the swift ships 
of the West. Later when steam came and the white- 
winged ships sailed no more the heavy junks still brought 
their cargoes to fill the holds of the steamers that made 
those places their ports of call. And though river steam- 
ers and Jaunches drove farther and farther up those great 
muddy rivers, the sampans, barges and houseboats that 
plied those waterways and the great network of canals 
covering the coastal plains were in no degree diminished 
in numbers. Later railroads running north and south 
linked up these water routes, motor roads came to supple- 
ment the railroads, and modern means of transportation 
became a commonplace on the seaboard plains of China. 
Indeed railroads and motor roads began to creep west- 
ward to touch that great land among the mountains where 
small boats at great hazard venture swift mountain 
streams; where carriers climb rocky footpaths carrying 
unbelievable loads; where wheelbarrows are the only 
wheeled conveyances known; and where trains of pack 
ponies and mules belled and tasselled as for a parade 
carry the merchandise that must move even in that iso- 
lated land that the people may live and prosper. 

After the rape of Manchuria in 1931 the signs of com- 
ing conflict were plain for all to see, and with feverish 
haste sections of motor road and even short lines of rail- 
road were cut out of the mountains or took an easier way 
across the plains of western China. Much of that road 
building had little or no relation to the immediate needs 
of trade. Carriers, pack mules and great wheeled carts 
still went their accustomed way, and motor roads over 
which scarcely a wheel ever passed aroused both the 
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curiosity and derision of the local people, 
although those who had to part with 
slices of farmland had a_ perpetual 
grievance, 

Now all is changed. Japanese naval 
units have driven the old square-bowed 
junks into hiding, their gunboats domi- 


nate the lower waterways, their mechan- 


ized units use the highways of the coastal 
plain as they attempt to patrol what is 
nominally occupied territory, and the 
railroads are in their control or de- 


Flimsy wooden bridges were adequate 
enough for the western China of the 
past. Today they must be supplanted by 
structures that can accommodate the 
automobiles and trucks that carry the 
supplies necessary for industry and war. 


stroyed. China itself has moved into the 
western mountains to reorganize. All 
the precious priceless things such as ma- 
chinery, medicines and gasoline—to say 


nothing of munitions to supply two mil- 


lion men in the field—have to come in 
the back doors of the land and through 
country where in former times a meager 
local traffic moved erratically by carrier, 
mule-train and in little boats pulled up 
or floated down swift streams. 

The age old Big Road of Asia through 
northwestern China to Turkestan and 
Russian Central Asia, that as far as 


~ trade was concerned had become not 


much more than a tradition, suddenly be- 
came a motor highway down which fleets 


‘of trucks brought Russian munitions, 


gas and manufactured goods to Lanchow 
the capital of Kansu province. The fan- 
tastic dream of a motor road over the 
most impossible terrain in the world be- 
came a reality when the motor road from 
Yunnan Fu in southwestern China 
through to Bhamo in Burma was opened. 
And all the country between these two 
farthest back doors was linked together 
bit by bit by motor roads in all stages 
of construction, repair and disrepair. 
Because of these changes and the exi- 
gencies of wartime need the vacant lots 
of Hongkong are filled with truck chassis 
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to which bodies of every description are 
being built. The truck dealers of that 
place are months behind in making de- 
liveries, and every steamer that sails for 
Haiphong—the sea port of northern 
Indo-China and the first stage toward 
free China—has its deck space taken up 
with trucks and cars. Haiphong itself is 
a place of strange accumulations. Into 
that little port, the beginning of the rail- 
road that leads into western China and 
the beginning also of one of the motor 
routes to Chungking, China’s wartime 
capital, there suddenly poured a tremen- 
dous wartime traffic. The customs house 
overflowed long ago, as did all go-downs 
and warehouses where freight usually is 
held while the tangled skein of red tape 
that is French customs procedure unrolls 
in a manner all its own. Now the moun- 
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A desperate need for military supplies 

of all kinds is the greatest handicap 

with which the Chinese soldier has to 

contend. This coolie trouper with his 

worn uniform serves in the north- 
western territories. 


Harrison Forman 
China is carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign against opium smoking. The 
portraits on this poster show what 
happens to an individual as a result 
of opium smoking. In the background 
patients are entering an opium hos- 
pital and emerging after their cure. 


tains of freight piled everywhere grow 
steadily higher and the spreading flood 
of parked trucks overflows into every 
vacant lot. 

When one sees trucks tarnished with 
the winds and rains of months, their tires 
flat with hopelessness it seems that none 
can be moving, yet every afternoon at five 
o’clock when the last seal and stamp has 
been placed on those released for the day 
a long line of trucks takes the road to 
Hanoi and from there on to the Chinese 
border. They are released at that time 
and given twenty-four hours in which to 
get out of French territory so that they 
will make the 250 kilometer run during 
the night when the road is clear of traffic, 
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LAND WITHOUT WHEELS 


Throughout the vast reaches of China’s hinterlands, there is almost every type of 

terrain from alluvial plains to almost impassable mountain ranges. Here in north- 

western China, the people dig cave dwellings in the hillsides and depend upon narrow 

horse trails for the transportation of goods. It is in such backward regions, which have 

scarcely changed in two thousand years, that the Chungking government is making a 
heroic effort to stimulate agriculture, industry and education. 


The owners or Chinese drivers are not 
allowed to drive while in French terri- 
tory, and the specially hired Annamese 
drivers, being in a hurry to finish the 
drive, take the trucks, new though they 
are, through the night at fifty and sixty 
miles per hour over the only surfaced 
roads, over the only concrete those wheels 
and tires will ever touch. 

Red Cross ambulances, commercial 
trucks filled with goods, and bare chassis 
with temporary seats and platforms of 
board all carry their own gas, oil, spare 
tires—and most important of all—spare 
springs. They go to a land where each 
of these items is either unprocurable or 
worth a king’s ransom. The drivers and 
mechanics invest all their spare cash— 
even their expense money—in tires and 
sell them at fancy prices along the long 
drive ahead. So loaded they come to the 
frontier station of Dong-Dan and a short 
distance further come to where a crene- 
lated wall marches to the frontier pass 
down two steep mountain slopes. This is 
the beginning of the land of China with 
its heart in Chungking some fifteen hun- 
dred kilometers away. 

Chungking itself is less than a half 
way station in that great hinterland of 
China that lies west of the war zone. Yet 
to reach Chungking the open plains and 
wide shallow valleys of Kwangsi—the 
province of the Western Expanse—must 
be crossed. Those plains are broken by 
partly submerged peaks that rise abruptly 
from the rice fields like the whimsical 
arbitrary mountains of a Chinese paint- 
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ing. They are crossed by many rivers 
and streams—blue veins of activity where 
sampans, launches and cargo boats are 
always on the move. Toward the north 
are the thousand hills and uncompro- 
mising mountains of Kweichow, the one- 
time province without a wheel. Still 
farther north of this land of mountains 
are the broad plains and alluvial flats of 
Szechuan—the province of the Four 
Plains. It is a land of seemingly endless 
rice fields that tier on tier change\the 
hills into landscaped terraces and fill the 
flats with a vast checkerboard pattern. 
In the midst of this, beside the mud thick 
waters of the Yang-tze, is Chungking. 
Still farther north the rice fields give 
place to the wooded mountain ranges of 
southern Shensi, and beyond those are 
the great loess plateaus of Kansu that 
merge into the sandy wastes of the desert 
and steppe country of the far northwest. 

From Chungking on, the road is a high- 
way of some years standing already worn 
into ruts and bumps, but other sections 
through the mountains of Shensi are of 
an alarmingly untested newness, and the 
roads that cross the province of Kansu 
are scarcely more than experiments in 
the crumbling loess or the uncertain 
sands of the valley beds. But however 
it may change that long road is unbroken 
from the frontier of French Indo-China 
in the south to the Russian frontier in 
the north. And on that very highway, 
despite bombings, earthquakes and the 
weather, turn those thousands of wheels 
rolling through the heart of China and 
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Those wheels even push aside bridges, 


archways, gateways and towns that are 


centuries old and with their coming bring 
bizarre touches of the twentieth century 
into life that seems rightly to belong to 
cycles dated B. C. 

Sometimes those wheels turn too fast 
for the curves and grades of the road 
and a truck goes over the mountainside 
or slithers from a rain greased track to 
come to rest like an errant boat half 


grounded amidst a flooded paddy. At a 


times only the truck and drivers suffer, 
but again the wildly turning wheels may 
strike into a long line of carriers or 
coolies with tragic results. How is any 
peasant with ancient ideas of speed and 
motions correspondingly slow to realize 
just how fast those wheels are turning 
until all realization is ended and a mat 
covered figure, half off and half on the 
road, mutely signals the next driver to 
make those wheels turn more slowly. 
Heavy treads and heavy loads produce 
all the holes, ruts, bumps and washboard 
irregularities that ever figured in a 
driver’s nightmare. There are no great 


quarries nor rock crushing machines to — 


create depots of road bed material. 
Whether it is on the level plains where 
no bed rock is to be found and only sur- 
face stones are available, or among the 
cliffs and rock slides of the mountains, 
the road is built and repaired with the 
nearest thing to hand. Thousands of 
peasants and city dwellers in relays take 


up temporary residence beside the road 


living in the flimsy shelters left by the 
previous relay and spending the days 
breaking stone. A 

Wild non-Chinese tribes as well as the 
Chinese peasants have been drafted for 
this work. A picturesque succession of 
headdresses and various tribal costumes 
line the road as fragments of forgotten 
and vanishing races watch the trucks gu 
by, their hammers clicking interminably, 
while other workmen spread the gravel 
to the music of squealing brakes and 
honking horns. 

Yet whatever changes the road has 
brought, it too makes its contribution to 
the life of the people through whose 
country it has come. Sheaves are 
threshed by the simple expedient of being 
spread where the passing wheels will 
beat out the grain most quickly. H.des 
in process of being tanned are pegged 
out where tires will do the work of soft- 
ening them for use and all that the own- 
ers of both grain and hides need to do 


is to sit and watch the wonders of the © 


West work for them. Firewood is even 
broken into the right length by being put 
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changing a life unchanged for centuries. 


into the ruts at suitable angles. All the 


(Continued on page 34) 


The narrow, cluttered streets of the ordinary town in the interior of China are scarcely adapted to the passage of fleets of 
China’s new highways cities and villages are forced to yield to the demands of modern transportation, Venerable old 
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SMALL TOWN LIFE IN WESTERN CHINA 


motor cars and trucks. Along 


gateways, houses, shops and 
even shrines sacred to generations of Chinese are being demolished. Whatever the cost to China’s traditions, the struggle 
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HOW DOES IT WORK? 


It is a miracle how so many rattletrap motor cars survive 

the terrible punishment they receive on China’s primitive 

roadways. Chinese mechanics and drivers have devel- 

oped innumerable ingenious methods for patching to- 

gether decrepit vehicles which must run on fuel which 

is half alcohol and which are invariably lacking in im- 
portant spare parts. 


against Japan must continue. 


man 


Robert B. 


oS FROM CART TO AIRPLANE 

- Not all the rubber-tired wheels that roll along China’s high- 
ways are motor driven. Discarded auto wheels are often sub- 
stituted for the wooden wheels formerly used on clumsy horse- 
drawn carts. The contrast between the vehicle above and the 
American Douglas passenger plane at the left is a graphic 
illustration of China’s transportation problems: most freight 
is still moved by horse or man power; railroads and automo- 
biles are still relatively unimportant; the few airlines estab- 
lished before the war are now seriously crippled and many 

planes have been lost. 
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WHEN, in the grey Atlantic dusk we slid out beyond the bar, and took 
up our place in the convoy, it did not look as if it was going to be any- 
thing more than a humdrum wartime voyage. The submarines were out 
so we had heard, and so were the dive-bombers. But there were hundreds 
of ships at sea besides ours, so why should we be unlucky. And at mid- 
night in ghostly company, a lean grey destroyer on either convoy flank 
like a guardian sheep dog, our wake white and churned behind us, we 
moved out into the night. 

Our ship had nothing much to recommend her. She was a meat boat, 
a coal-burner headed for Argentina and ports south, stoked by twenty- 
nine tough Liverpool-Irish firemen, and crewed by ten equally tough 
sailors. She was unwieldy and slow, planned for carrying not for looks. 
In the foc’sle we had already reached the conclusion that she had been 
built in the days when owners thought of cargo space first and crew’s 
living quarters sometime after the maiden voyage. 


i, P.P.C. 


| THE COMMANDER HAILS THE CONVOY The days of peaceful, leisurely travel were over. The luxurious passen- 
i From the bridge the commander of the destroyer gives ger boats‘and cruise liners were mounted with guns; grim faced men in 
navigational instructions to the convoy through the “loud uniform paced their decks instead of happy holiday makers. We were 


hailer.” This is an amplifier which carries his voice to the 
ships under his charge. 


not looking for trouble. But we were prepared to meet it. All we desired 
was that we should steam quickly and smoothly to Buenos Aires, unload 
our general cargo, fill ourselves to the hatch-tops with frozen meat, and 
scurry home again. But if Jerry wanted to make himself unpleasant 
there was a light anti-aircraft gun mounted on the boat deck, and the 
snub, malicious nose of the four-inch anti-submarine gun peering over 
the stern which the Gunlayer polished with a fanaticism born of two 
torpedoings in the last war. 

The Gunlayer was a:streak of humor in an otherwise serious company 
He had been ashore for several years, and he had returned to sea in his 
country’s hour of need. We were inclined to believe that he had last 
been to sea somewhere around the time of Nelson, for he still retained 
a sort of delayed affection for grappling irons, cutlasses and walking the 
plank. 

Just before we reached the River Plate, imbued with the spirit whic 
had driven the Graf Spee into Montevideo, he dropped a barrel over- 
board, and announced that he was going to blow it to hell. “Three practice 
rounds,’ he said, “just watch me.” We watched. The first shell 
ricochetted off a large wave running for its life near the horizon; the 
second almost took the rotator off the log-line; and the third landed about 
a quarter of a mile from its target. The Gunlayer, slightly crimson around 
A the gills, said it must be the sights. The Old Man who had watched this 
P.P.C. performance from the end of the boat deck, returned to the bridge, and 

ie ; was heard by the helmsman to remark to the Second, that he could “ruddy 

\ Destroyers are armed with four to eight torpedo tubes, as we ” : : 
ete ace Noliguns. varitvaiceratt: puis andl depdaediarress well spit with more accuracy’. The sailors merely jeered. And later one 

Torpedoes have an effective range of five miles. unkind A.B. made a bow and arrow and laid it upon the Gunlayer’s bunk. 

But he took it all in good spirits. Actually, it was the sights. For he 
was a carefree soul, convinced that the British Merchant Navy or at least 
that portion of it he happened to be aboard just at that moment needed 
waking up. ‘Just wait till we get to Buenos Aires me lads,” he said, 
“then I’ll show you a good time.” 

He had been to Buenos Aires once before years ago, and remembered 
it as a paradise full of cheap booze and lovely girls who were the inexpen- 
sive answers to the prayers of simple-minded sailors. The idea that 
Buenos Aires might have passed on to better things did not seem to have 
entered his head. A suggestion that there were better things was 
sacrilegious. 

But as we steamed down the Irish sea, every light blacked out, double 
lookouts posted, zig-zagging continually, conscious of the tenseness which 


OVERHAULING TORPEDOES 


ON THE HAZARDOUS ROAD JT 


SIGNALLING AN ORDER 


When a destroyer is too far off to use the loud hailer she 
signals the necessary instructions to the convoy. The use 


of radio, which might give away the convoy’s position to By ALAN BURGESS 


the enemy, is forbidden. 


OUTWARD BOUND 


At a secret rendezvous, the destroyer meets its convoy, a motley procession 
of ships of all kinds destined for ports the world over. Converted luxury 
liners, ships of former neutrals, tramp steamers, modern tankers, huge 
freighters, all are pressed into service to keep supplies flowing along Great 


Britains ocean highways at any cost. 
we 
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BUENOS AIRES, PORT OF PEACE 


Hans Tschira from European 


Serene and smiling in a land at peace, Buenos Aires is a miraculous paradise of brief but bomb-proof pleasure for the British sailors who 
have completed the nerve-racking voyage across the Atlantic. Spacious squares, tree-lined avenues flanked by handsome skyscrapers, mag: 
nificent parks and boulevards and a vivacious, high-spirited population make Buenos Aires unique among the cities of the world. 


seemed to hover like a cloud around the 
ship, conscious of the looming black 
shadows around us and the dangers of 
collision, the sunny city of Buenos Aires 
seemed far away. It did not need much 
mental agility to imagine a sudden ter- 
rific explosion, the ship’s steel plates 
breaking and rending, scalding steam 
hissing from a hundred broken pipes, 
doors jamming, bulkheads caving in, and 
as the ship heeled over, fighting in the 
pitchy darkness to launch the boats. It 
had happened before; it would happen 
again. But it was a feat of imagination 
we rigorously repressed. 

Dawn broke palely. There was a slight 
swell and a mild westerly breeze. The 
convoy dotted regularly over the ocean 
moved along at a steady eight knots: neat 
tankers low in the water, sleek lovely 
liners, rather haughty about such mixed 
company, a couple of ex-neutrals, and 
the unlovely smoke-plumed tramps, all 
painted in the drab greys and blacks and 
buffs of war uniform. And with the 
dawn too, came the low drone of an ap- 
proaching aircraft, and from out of the 
pastel sky roared a huge, four-engined 
khaki-colored flying boat, to move in re- 
assuring circles over the convoy. It was 
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a comforting sight—to us. Not so com- 
forting perhaps to any stray U-boat com- 
mander who might peer through his peri- 
scope and see the twin rows of gleaming, 
copper-colored aerial torpedoes fastened 
to the undercarriage. 

The destroyers on our flanks were as 
suspicious as old maids, as agile as polo 
ponies, as dangerous as high-powered 
efficiency in gun power and speed could 
make them. Backwards and forwards 
they ranged, one moment sliding easily 
along a mile or two outside the main 
body of the convoy, and the next dashing 
franctically away, a high bow wave 
streaming back in a white mane on either 
side, to investigate some untoward hap- 
pening. The second day out they dropped 
two depth charges, and the tremendous 
concussions shook our rudder like a leaf, 
and smacked against our keel in a suc- 
cession of heart-stopping bangs. We felt 
almost sorry for the U-boats. 

The fourth day out there was great 
excitement. A periscope was sighted. 
The destroyers dashed away in a frenzy 
of pouring smoke and bow wave, the gun 
crew in the for’ard turret laying their 
gun on the thin line jutting above the 
waves which marked the periscope. And 


then suddenly they lost interest and fell 
away, and we saw as we came up to the 
“danger”, that the “periscope” 
merely the mast of a half submerged life- 
boat swaying and rocking gently in the 
swell, empty, lifeless. But it was an 
unpleasant omen, 
The Gunlayer when he saw it looked 


serious for once. It brought back un- 


pleasant memories. In the last war he 
had fired his gun for twelve successive 
hours against a submarine, exchanging 
shot for shot. The submarine low down 
in the waves like a grey whale had pre- 
sented a most difficult target; his own 
ship, in ballast, rearing like a wall above 
the waves, was a target no experienced 


gunner could miss. Zig-zagging, twist- — 


ing, maintaining their plucky rear-guard 
action they had run for it, feeding the 
boilers to bursting point to squeeze out 
an extra knot, and praying for a lucky 
break that would foil their hungry pur- 
suer. Shells burst in high fountains all 
around them, 


the ship began to sink under them. The 
crew took to the boats. They were adrift 


for six days before they were picked — 
up. ... And the Gunlayer remembered. — 


‘ 


was - 


shrapnel spattered the 
decks. The U-boat found the range and 


But once out of the danger zone slid- 
ing down over the blue tropical sea, with 
the sunshine dappling the decks, for all 
the double lookouts, it was difficult to 
realize there was a war on. Only the 
constantly circulating rumors reminded 
us of the fact. The sixth day out we 
heard that Russia had declared war on 
England; the seventh that Japan had 
done the same. We traced them eventual- 
ly, and indirectly to our foc’sle “peggy”, 
the mess boy, a sallow lad of fifteen with 
a hoarse voice and two front teeth miss- 
ing. It was his first trip, and what he 
had come to sea for at such a time was 
a little obscure, as we observed no un- 
suspected heroic qualities in his make-up. 
We believed this rumor-spreading com- 
plex of his however, was chiefly due to 
his envy of the older seamen with their 
colorful and lurid tales of foreign ports; 
an endeavor to make up for his lack of 
experience with a fertile imagination. 
There may have been a certain amount 
of malice aforethought too, because the 
sailors pulled his leg unmercifully. He 
went along blithely (at the crew’s instiga- 
tion) to ask the captain for the crew’s 
ration of fresh tomatoes. What the Old 
Man said to him was never discovered. 
And two days later, a little less blithely 
perhaps, but quite as trustingly, he went 
along to the Chief Engineer for a bucket 
of “revolutions” with which to scrub the 
foc’sle table. 


After twenty-nine days at sea we tied 
up at the clean white docks of Buenos 
Aires with the great area of neatly laid 
out park behind, and the shadows of 
high white buildings further back still, 
with something approaching excitement. 
The Gunlayer was jubilant. “There y’are 
me lads,” he cried, “Queen of the South- 
ern Hemisphere.” We guessed he had 
read that somewhere in a book but we 
let it pass. “Just wait till you park your 
hindquarters in the Phoenix Bar,’ he 
said, “then you'll know what life really 
is!” 

And that night we caught a tram to 
park our hindquarters. But the Phoenix 
Bar had passed into the beyond. It had 
been closed years ago. We discovered 
this after much trouble, and we spoke 
bitterly to the Gunlayer. He was un- 
concerned. 

“Never mind lads,” he said heartily, 
“there’s plenty of places along the 
Parade.” 

In the interval spent cruising about in 
search of the Phoenix Bar we had had 
time to realize that Buenos Aires must 
be numbered among the noble cities of 
the earth. A couple of weeks stay there, 
reassured us upon that point. The build- 
ings along the main streets are tall and 
white and superb; the Avenida Alvear 

(Continued on page 42) 
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CHECKING FOR ACTION 


The powerful anti-aircraft pom-poms are 
the most important weapons aboard the 
modern destroyer, and one of the first 
jobs to be done each morning is the 
cleaning and checking of these delicate 
and deadly mechanisms. Directions for 
firing guns are given by the sailor at the 
voice pipe at the right. The speaking 
tube is connected with the gunnery 
control. 


EIGHTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The Union Pacific arranged their newest and oldest engines on the tracks of the new Union Station in Los Angeles to show how much locomotives have 


changed in eighty years. 
locomotives, the steam-electric. 


In the foreground is the old fifty-eight, which recently got up steam again for the film Union Pacific. Next is the latest in 
Following this is the prow of the Diesel-electric that pulls the City of Los Angeles. And last is the railroad’s most 
powerful and newest steam locomotive The Challenger. 


STREAMLINING THE IRON HORSE 


WHEN the railroads first put on 
Diesel-electric locomotives their veteran 
steam engineers were given the first 
choice to pilot them. Many jumped at 
the opportunity, but a few desired to re- 
main at the throttle of their throbbing 
steam locomotives for sentimental rea- 
sons. The men who chose Diesel engines 
were given weeks of instruction in start- 
ing and stopping the trains before they 


No steam, smoke or ashes blows in the 
face of an engineer of a Diesel. Some 
of the old boys like to open the window 
and stick their heads out just as they 
did in the old iron horses. This is the 
cab of the Santa Fe’s Super-Chief. 
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By PHILIP H. BAILEY 


made a regular run. Most of them were 
put on routes over which they had for- 
merly operated steam trains. What do 
these men think about their new trains? 
With this question in mind I decided to 
interview one of these steam veterans 
who was now operating a Diesel stream- 
liner. 

A shrill bleat from the streamliner’s 
horn heralded its coming. Its red and sil= 
very nose appeared as it rounded a 
sharply curved approach into the Los 
Angeles» Union Station where I was 
waiting. Through a maze of automatic 
switches it smoothly snaked its way and 
glided to a gentle stop at the end of one 
of the sixteen train tracks that enter the 
station. 

The train was the Santa Fe’s fast San 
Diegan. It is one of the latest to be 
added to the line’s fleet of streamliners 
in the last two years. The San Diegan 
makes two round trips between Los An- 
geles and San Diego every day. It is 
pulled by the same type of 1800 horse- 
power Diesel locomotive that speeds the 
Santa Fe’s El Capitan from Chicago to 
Los Angeles in 3934 hours. 

The San Diegan’s engineer, A. E. 
Hoskyn, opened the cab door and invited 
me to climb up the four steps into the 
cab. You wouldn’t have thought he had 
been running the engine for two and a 
half hours as he was so spotlessly clean. 
You can wear a white linen suit in the 


cab of one of these Diesel’s and not get 
it soiled. A few of the engineers wear 
white overalls and shirts, but most of 
them stick to the traditional blue denim 
overalls. 

“T started railroading in 1894,” began 
Hoskyn. “I was just in my ’teens then. 
In 1901 I became a steam engineer and 
was recently given the opportunity of op- 
erating this wonderful streamliner. 

“That is my best friend on this Diesel,” 
said Hoskyn, pointing to the speedometer 
before him. “We fellows who used to 
run the old iron horses would have a 
hard time judging the speed of these 
smooth, gliding engines without it. We 
could tell how fast the old steam loco- 
motives were roaring along when they 
would begin to jump and dance on the 
rails. Of course, the latest steam locomo- 
tives also have speedometers. 

“There is very little nervous strain in 
running one of these Diesels. I just sit 
in that comfortable seat with my foot at 
all times on the ‘dead man control’ pedal, 
which automatically stops the train if my 
foot leaves it. I have a throttle to con- 
trol speed, a reverse lever and an air 
brake lever. You notice that the instru- 
ment panel is indirectly lighted, like the 
dashboard of a modern automobile. 

“As assistants I have a fireman and a 
maintainer. They have little to do once 
we are under way except to make routine 
inspections of water temperatures and oil 


pressure gauges. The fireman hasn’t any 
fire to watch in these engines, but he still 
has the same title. He sits on a seat in 
the left side of the cab. The maintainer 
is back in the engine room watching the 
various machinery. He is an expert at 
fixing Diesel engines. 
“T have various gauges and dials in 
front of my seat that will tell me of any 
abnormal conditions in any part of the 
power plant. Three different colored 
lights, for instance, tell me if there is a 
hot engine, low oil pressure or other fail- 
ure. An alarm gong begins ringing the 
instant one of these warning lights 
flashes on and continues to ring until the 
fault is corrected or the train stopped,” 
said the engineer. 

In answer to my question as to whether 
he enjoyed the colorful scenery along the 
ocean on the way to and from San Diego, 

~Hoskyn replied that he didn’t have time 
to look at anything but the tracks and 
signals straight ahead when the train is 
moving along at a seventy to ninety mile 
an hour clip. 

The windshield in front of the engi- 
neer is made of heavy safety glass and 
is equipped with sun visors, windshield 
wipers and hot air defrosters. The cab 
side windows are equipped with no-draft 
ventilators and adjustable windows. Spe- 
cial acoustical treatment insulates the cab 
from outside and inside noises, thereby 
aiding safety by making it easier for the 
engineer and his assistant to exchange 
block signal observations. 

As I bid the engineer good-bye and 
swung down from the cab, I felt that 


POWER PROVIDES LUXURY 


The maintainer in the picture below is inspecting 
the seven hundred and fifty volt generator coupled 
to one of the Diesel motors on the Santa Fe’s 
Super-Chief. At the right passengers are enjoy- 
ing themselves in the tavern car on the Southern 


Pacific’s new million-dollar streamliner 


Daylight. 
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here was progress. A few years ago, 
when the Union Pacific, Burlington and 
Santa Fe railroads introduced the first 
American Diesel streamliners, the older 
steam engineers hooted skeptically at 
them. But here was a veteran who was 
filled with enthusiasm for the Diesel lo- 
comotive. 

In observing how the various Western 
railroads have improved their service 
during recent years it is interesting to 
note how the Santa Fe has built up their 
large string of streamliners. 

For years The Chef had been the pet 
of the Santa Fe and was the fastest Chi- 
cago to California limited. So about four 
years ago, when the line put on an ex- 
perimental Diesel streamliner, they called 
it The Super-Chief. This had only’ a 
small engine that could pull few cars, but 
it was a hit with the traveling public. 
Carefully the railroad officials studied all 
the improvements that could be made in 
it. The new streamliners they ordered 
two years ago were greatly improved 
models. 

The latest Super-Chief is raced across 
the deserts and mountains by the same 
type of Diesel engine that is used to pull 
the San Diegan’s six cars. There is a 
big exception, however, as an additional 
power plant is coupled behind the loco- 
motive on the Super-Chief. This combi- 
nation gives the train 3,600 horsepower. 
It is needed to pull twelve or more stain- 
less steel cars. The locomotive is geared 
to travel at a rate of 120 miles per hour. 
However, they seldom need to go faster 
than ninety miles per hour to meet pres- 


ae 


ent day schedules without any difficulty. 

You will find that the interior design 
of the Super-Chief is in a sense a me- 
morial to some of the original inhabitants 
of the lands which were granted to the 
Santa Fe in the middle of the last cen- 
tury—to the Navajos. Color schemes, 
designs and aspects of their art are used 
in a beautiful and restrained fashion in 
portions of the train. 

Everything is a little more spacious 
than on the old Pullmans, for the stain- 
less steel construction permits the use of 
thin but strong walls, and greater inside 
space has resulted. The aisles and door- 
ways are wider. There is complete air 
conditioning, and crossing the desert in 
summer is no longer a torrid, dusty hor- 
ror to train travelers. . 

The Santa Fe now operates a large 
fleet of streamlined Diesel trains, besides 
the afore-mentioned San Diegan and 
Super-Chef. About a year ago they in- 
troduced the westbound Kansas Cityan 
and the eastbound The Chicagoan to 
Middle Western travelers. They make 
rapid runs between the two cities after 
which they are named. The trains con- 
sist of seven bright steel cars having a 
total seating capacity, including dining 
room and lounge spaces, of three hun- 
dred passengers. 

All seats on the Santa Fe’s fast all- 
chair train, the El Capitan, are often sold 
out weeks in advance. The train oper- 
ates twice a week between Chicago and 
Los Angeles on a 39 and three-quarter- 
hour schedule, which is the identical time 
of the swift Super-Chief. You may won- 
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One of the world’s most famous steam-powered streamliners, the Daylight 
operated by the Southern Pacific between Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
provides a striking sight as it streaks along the coastline at a mile a 
minute. It has a horn on the front instead of a bell. The front of the 
boiler is silver color. The tops of the cars are a dark red, while the 
sides are of a lighter red. There is a wide orange-colored band that 
runs from the pilot to the observation car. The rest of the engine is 
. finished in black and silver. 


America’s first Diesel-powered streamline train in regular service was a 
Burlington Zephyr which made its first run April 9, 1934. Today 
Zephyrs are in operation on all important lines, Burlington Zephyrs 
hold two world’s long-distance speed records, May 26, 1934, the Pioneer 
Zephyr ran one thousand fifteen miles, non-stop from Denver to Chicago 
in thirteen hours, five minutes—an average of seventy-seven and six- 
tenths miles an hour. The Zephyrs are capable of a speed of 122 
miles an hour, though they seldom exceed 100. 


The Santa Fe’s Super-Chief makes two trips each week from Chicago to 
Los Angeles. Behind the locomotive is an additional power plant which 
gives the train thirty-six hundred horse power. The engines are painted 
a light blue which makes a striking combination with the stainless 


The locomotive and one of the three power cars of the Union Pacific’s 
City of Los Angeles are seen here at the new Union Station in Los 
Angeles. The locomotive and power cars are capable of developing 
fifty-four hundred horse power and the train runs from Los Angeles 


steel cars. 


der how it pays a railroad to run such a 
fast train for passengers paying coach 
fares. The secret is that coaches carry 
several times as many passengers as the 
Pullmans do. There is a $5.00 extra 
charge each way on this train, but meals 
are all cut rate. 

The El] Capitan is made of the same 
gleaming superstrong steel which the Ed- 
ward G. Budd Company of Philadelphia 
built into the Super-Chief. This steel, 
with a tensile strength four times that of 
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ordinary stecl, enables cars to be built 
lighter, but with tremendous strength. It 
is said that their gleaming brilliance will 
never fade. With lowered center of 
gravity, adequate springing, side sway 
stabilizers and with many other improved 
mechanical features, the cars are the 
most modern achievement of rail car de- 
signers. The cars are insulated against 
heat, cold and noise. 

Travel on El Capitan is different. 
Let’s suppose you were taking a trip on 


to Chicago in thirty-nine hours. 


El Capitan from Chicago to Los Angeles. 
The crack train swings out of Chicago’s 
Dearborn station at 5:45 P.M. on Tues- 
days and Saturdays and makes its first 
stop at 12:42 a.m. in Kansas City. 
You’re probably asleep by then. The 
porter has given you a free pillow and 
you have reclined your seat to make it 
as cozy as possible. The bright lights 
in the coach are out and only a tiny blue 
bulb casts a soft glow over the slumber- 
(Continued on page 40) 


Before the Civil War, Camden, South Carolina was a famous center of 

equestrian sports. It has sustained that reputation until the present day. 

The young lady above is a cempetitor in the Virginian’s Horse Show. At 

the left a potential horseman gets acquainted with one of the Camden 
thoroughbreds. 


The oldest inland town in South Carolina, Camden preserves the screnity and charm of Colonial America. In the surrounding country: 
side, following the time honored tradition of rural England, riding «nd hunting are the favorite sports. Above a group of horsemen and 
dogs ride through the woods; the hunter and dogs below are in quest of quail. 
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From Harper's Monthly, 1857. 
Secured to the deck in case of a gale, this camel 
was one of the first group of thirty-nine immi- 

grants that set sail for the Southwest in 1856. 
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IN OUR SOUTHWEST 


By ALBERT PARRY 


In their North African campaigns French soldiers soon learned 

to make use of camels in their desert battles. Jefferson Davis 

hoped that American soldiers might follow the French ex- 

ample and use camels in the wars with Indians in the arid 
Southwest. 


Appleton’s Journal, 1869 


A FEW years ago a camel caravan to carry mail from Los Angeles 
to Fort Tejon, an old army post in the Tehachapi Mountains, was 
organized by the Los Angeles Philatelic Club as the gentlemen’s con- 
tribution to the festivities of the National Philatelic Week. This was 
done not in any flight of film-makers’ fancy, but to commemorate the 
sober historic fact that some eighty years ago camels did carry United 
States mail across the deserts and gulches of the Southwest. 

It was Jefferson Davis who fostered the importation of camels from 
the Asiatic steppes and African deserts. The future head of the Con- 
federacy began his advocacy of the camel project while he was a United 
States Senator, and continued it as Secretary of War under President 
Pierce. It seems that the plan was first suggested to him by Edward 
Fitzgerald Beale, a young lieutenant of the United States Army. In 
1850, while surveying Death Valley, the officer bethought himself of 
the hardy animals, then virtually unknown in the Western Hemisphere 
except for a few specimens in zoos and circuses. Beale communicated 
the idea to Davis, and it took. Both agreed that camels could help 
develop the freshly acquired Southwestern territories, that camel pack- 
trains would serve best in the arid regions of the new American empire. 
Camels had the digestion of ostriches and the patience of elephants. 
They were swift and strong and could penetrate regions into which 
burros and horses could not go without ample supplies of water. Davis 
pictured American soldiers astride thousands of rapid dromedaries 
chasing the Indians off their war-paths that crossed all emigrant routes. 
He had visions of camels carrying small cannon on their humps and 
so advancing the Old Glory farther and farther west and south. 

Jefferson Davis i in his younger years knew how to push things along. 
On March 3, 1855, a bill appropriating $30,000 for the camel experi- 
ment was signed by President Pierce. On May 14, 1856, a cargo of 
thirty-nine camels, accompanied by five Oriental drivers, was landed 
at Indianola, Texas, by the ship Supply, Lieutenant D. D. Porter in 
command. Great excitement reigned in the vicinity. Men, women and 
children gaped at the freaky creatures, and doubt was expressed by 
many as to the load-carrying ability of the beasts whose legs seemed 
so fragile. Major Henry C. Wayne later related that, when over 1,250 
pounds of cargo had been heaped upon one of the camels, the specta- 
tors shouted their astonishment and indignation, and men were “willing 
to bet considerable that the critter couldn’t git up under the heft of 
that.’’ Wayne, camel-enthusiast that he was, proudly concluded: “But 
when the camel arose, without a strain, and quietly walked away with 
his four bales, as one who felt himself master of the situation, there 
was a sudden change of public feeling, most flattering to the outlandish 
brute and encouraging to his military sponsors.” A Texan poet chroni- 
cled the event, “A Node” in honor of the occasion appearing in the 
Indianola Bulletin. Miss Mary A. Shirkey, of Victoria, Texas, knitted 
a pair of camel-hair socks. Through Major Wayne and Secretary 
Davis the socks were solemnly presented to President Pierce. 

One more expedition was sent to the Near East, and in February, 
1857, the second cargo, consisting of forty-one camels, was landed at 
Indianola. A permanent camel camp was established near San Antonio 
(Camp Verde), and various experiments were tried. Soon it was found 
that six camels could do the work of twelve horses and in forty-two 
hours less, and that they climbed such trails as wagons were never 
able to manage. Lieutenant Beale, who accompanied some of the camels 
on their way to Albuquerque, wrote enthusiastically : 


From personal observation of the camels I would rather undertake the 
management of twenty of them than of five mules. Kneeling to receive 
his load, it may be put on without hurry at the convenience of his master, 
and the proceess of packing is infinitely easier than the process of mule- 
packing. Contrast the lassoing, the blinding, the saddling, the pulling 
and hauling of ropes, the adjustment of the pack on an animal like the 
mule, flying round in all directions (to say nothing of a broken limb 
received from one of its numerous kicks) with the patient, quiet of the 
camel, kneeling for its load. 


As for the important problem of watering the camels, Beale had 
this to add: 
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We had them on this journey sometimes 
for twenty-six hours without water, ex- 
posed to an intense heat, the mercury 
standing at one hundred and four degrees, 
and when they came to water they seemed 
almost indifferent to it. 


However, the officers’ enthusiasm was 
not shared by the soldiers and teamsters. 
They missed the peculiar excitement con- 
nected with the management of a mule! 
They cussed at a humpback in vain, get- 
ting a cool look in response. Yet, after a 
long day’s trip, when teamsters craved a 
night of rest, the camels would break 
away to go on another jaunt of twenty- 
five or thirty miles. Much time was 
wasted and sleep lost in searching for 
the runaways. Horses and cattle feared 
the smell, look and voice of the importa- 
tion, and mad stampedes were frequent. 
Teamsters were deserting the camel 
pack-trains. Of the imported Oriental 
drivers there were not enough to man the 
caravans, and some of the beasts were 
soon idle pensioners of the American 
government. 


But Lieutenant Beale would not give 
up. He took a party of twenty camels to 
Fort Tejon, and by 1861 the herd in- 
creased to twenty-eight, which Beale 
used in exploring the unknown sections 
of the Southwest. He and his camels 
surveyed a route for a wagon road from 
Fort Defiance in New Mexico to the 
Colorado River, and this trail is now fol- 
lowed by the Santa Fe Railroad and the 
U. S. Highway 66. Beale had “Greek 
George,” an Oriental driver and a popu- 
lar figure in oldtime California and Ari- 
zona, as one of his best assistants, and 
some time later lent him to John Butter- 
field. Originally a New York stage 
driver, and years afterwards the founder 
of the American Express Company, But- 
terfield contracted with the government, 
in 1858, to carry mail between the Mis- 
souri River and San Francisco. Uncle 
Sam’s camels, with “Greek George” in 
command, were used in building parts of 
the road later known as the Butterfield 
Route. Thus, at least a few of the his- 
torical trails across our Southwest are to 
the camels’ credit, in an acquittal (how- 
ever partial) of Jefferson Davis’ dreams. 


In Arizona and Nevada camel trains were 
used to haul supplies to the mines. In 
the center is a camel from Arabia. 


At the sunset of his career, “Greek 
George” settled near Los Angeles, in the 
wilderness where Hollywood _ glitters 
now. In 1874 he again came into the 
public eye, for it was in his house that 
Vasquez, a celebrated Mexican bandit, 
sought refuge but was discovered and 
shot to death by a posse. Another Ori- 
ental camel-driver well known in the Old 
West was an Arab answering to the pay- 
roll name of Philip Tedro, the real name 
of Hadji Ali, and the nickname of Hi 
Jolly. ‘““Hadji” might have meant that at 
one time in his farflung travels he had 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca. Short, fat- 
tish and good-humored, he fitted the 
American corruption of his Arab name. 
The American camel experiment seemed 
to agree with him: he had been con- 
tracted to serve with the imported beasts 
at least two years, at a monthly salary of 
fifty dollars, room and board provided by 
the government, and he stayed in Ameri- 
ca long after the other drivers’ death or 
departure. He died in 1902 at Quartz- 
site, Arizona, and his grave is. still 
pointed out to curious tourists. Yet an- 
other camel-driver, a Syrian known as 
Elias, drifted into the Mexican province 
of Sonora, where without the benefit of 
clergy he settled down with a Yaqui 
Indian girl. Of this union several chil- 
dren were born, among them a boy who 
later was Mexico’s president and strong- 
man—Plutarco Elias Calles. 

While Beale was keeping the beasts at 
Fort Tejon, Major D. H. Vinton and 
Lieutenant E. L. Hartz were experiment- 
ing with camels at other Southwestern 
points. Their reports were also favor- 
able, and early in 1858 it seemed as if the 
camel enterprise were gaining ground. 
the teamsters’ opposition notwithstand- 
ing. Back in 1855, while in Egypt, Lieu- 
tenant Porter had written: “I hope to see 
the day when every Southern planter will 
be using the animal extensively.” Now, 
in 1858, a Mrs. Watson of Houston, 


Texas, imported two cargoes of camels © 


accompanied by some more Arab drivers, 
the ensemble creating a sensation in the 
countryside. Two years later, a San 
Francisco company brought twenty 
camels from the Amur River region of 


the Far East, and in October, 1860, some 
of them were sold at auction. In 1858, 
the French Société Imperiale Zoologique 
d’Acclimatation presented Major Wayne 
with a gold medal ‘for the successful 
introduction and acclimation of the camel 
in the United States.” Jefferson Davis’ 
work was continued in Washington: 
from 1858 to 1860 his successor, Secre- 
tary J. B. Floyd, made to Congress re- 
peated proposals to purchase one thou- 
sand more camels. The teamsters’ ob- 
stinacy was to be broken! 

But the Civil War flared up, and the 
camels were forgotten. The officers’ en- 
thusiasm was directed to other, more 
imperative uses. The very fact that 
Jefferson Davis, the Confederate, was the 
camels’ sponsor prejudiced many Union 
officers and men against the project and 
doomed it once and forever. 

Camels were soon scattered and neg- 
lected. In the early 1860s many South- 
western forts were abandoned, as troops 
were needed for battles in the East, and 
the forts’ camels began to wander away. 
About thirty of the beasts, including a 
half-dozen American-born youngsters, 
were to be found in Los Angeles, whither 
they were brought from the abolished 
Fort Tejon. A special corral was built 
for them on Second Street, now in the 
very heart of the business section of the 
City of Angels. But most other camels 
were let loose. In vain did Beale plead 
with the government to turn them over 
to him. Secretary Stanton was too busy 
to heed him. When some Yuma and 
Tejon camels were offered at auction, 
Beale bid, buying a few for his ranch. 
He and his son Truxton trained the 
brutes, and for many years father and 
son made their customary trips from the 
Tejon ranch to Los Angeles—a distance 
of one hundred miles—in a carriage 
hauled by a team of swift dromedaries. 

In 1863 a regular camel-express sery- 
ice was tried between New San Pedro 
and Tucson, Arizona, but with no suc- 
cess. About the same time a group of 
Mexicans loaded and abused some 
hunchies so terribly that most of the 
beasts died. In the middle 1860s a 


(Continued on page 37) 


Camels are stubborn beasts and it was no 
easy matter to force them aboard ship 
and tend them during the long sea trip. 
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Before the race each dog, held by a uniformed groom, is inspected by the 
patrol judge. 


Running Away With the Show 


Photographs from Pix 


& MART visitors to Paris in those bright days before the War knew where to 
find their thrills, and there were plenty of them at Courbevoie where they 
dined at night and watched the races of the fastest dogs alive. Today these 
same people and thousands of others are following greyhound races in 
America, It is a swift and beautiful sport and its increasing popularity is not 
surprising. In Florida these races have many devotees and Miami alone boasts 
of four tracks. Miami’s keen interest in the canine turf is indicated by the 
fact that for the coming season the total parimutuel play will be an estimated 
fifteen million dollars. There are two thousand dogs and five hundred dog 
owners and trainers. As for the dogs themselves they are valued at from 
fifty to a thousand dollars each and are cared for as conscientiously as thorough- 
bred race horses. No wonder they are running away with the show. 


Before the start of the race the dogs are confined in the starting box. Here 
they are leaping forth immediately after their release. 


Each dog is carefully weighed before a contest. The 
scales clerk is at the left, the groom at the right. 


In hot pursuit of the mechanical rabbit, the racing 
dogs are rounding the first curve. 
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WEATHER FORECASTING 


( BY THE CLOUDS 


aa By JOSEPH GAER 
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HERALDS OF WIND AND RAIN 


The nimbo-stratus is the cloud that brings rain. These clouds range in 
thickness from five hundred feet to five miles and usually hover at ¢ 
height of a thousand feet. 


NE ANY centuries before the word “meteoro- 
logy” and the science it represents were known, 
men looked up at the sky to learn from the clouds 
what the weather had in store for them. Some of 
those early observations are preserved for us in 
Globe the treasury of weather-lore, where we find many 
allusions to clouds and what they mean. What- 
ever conclusions we may draw about the accu- 
racy or inaccuracy of early observations, the 
numerous folklore sayings and verses on clouds 
testify to the importance attached to them by 
weather prophets of the past who had to make 


MACKEREL SKY 


Cirro-cumulus clouds are patches of white flakes or rounded masses 
arranged in groups or lines resembling the sand on the seashore. 


CLOUDS OF FAIR WEATHER their predictions without the aid of instruments 
reat billowing masses of white, indicating fair weather, cumulus clouds are best and without ay, real understanding of the con- 
described by the popular name “cauliflower clouds.” stant changes in our restless atmosphere. 


Though the weather and its behavior were 
little understood, all the activities of husband- 
man and mariner depended on the morrow’s 
weather, and they eagerly sought for dependable 
signs wherever their eyes could see. They ob- 
served the behavior of animals and plants, the 
movement of insects, the direction and velocity 
of the winds, the state of all the celestial bodies ; 
and in folklure we find recorded a host of right 
and wrong conclusions. But for short-term fore- 
casting the greatest reliance seems to have been 
placed on the clouds. 

They looked up at the sky and saw high clouds, 
called newly-born clouds, so high as to seem 
unreal, or low, old clouds resting heavily on the 
mountain tops; white, young clouds more daz- 
zling than snow in sunlight, or dark clouds rent 
by lightning, or blood-red at sunset, or bright 
yellow at sunrise; light tufts of clouds moving 
swiftly to dissolve and disappear, or heavy thun- 
derheads moving ponderously eastward, growing 
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Willard S. Wood 
Alto-cumulus clouds are sometimes arranged in lines so close 
together their edges touch. Here are bands of alto-cumuli 


matter. “In the morning 
mountains, in the evening 
fountains,’ the proverb 
predicted. 

The weather prophet of 
the past lifted his squint- 
ing eyes at the clouds and 
carefully noted their col- 
or, their apparent density, 
the direction from which 
they came and the speed 
with which» they moved, 
and from each he ob- 
tained a sign of the com- 
ing weather. But the most 
revealing sign of all he 
obtained from the shapes 
assumed by the “weather- 


with cirrus filaments in the center. 


Cirrus clouds are delicate and fibrous in appearance floating 
in many varied forms at heights of from twenty to forty 


thousand feet. 


in size and darkening ominously. Every- 
thing about the clouds was noted—their 
shapes, their colors, their elevation, and 
whether they sought the company of 
other clouds and closed their ranks or 
drifted apart in isolated journeys. 

“The higher the clouds, the finer the 
weather,” it was correctly observed. 

The time of the day, too, seemed to 


cocks in the sky.” 

From weather-lore we 
gather the early convic- 
tion that a fixed relation 
existed between cloud 
forms and the kind of 
weather that followed 
their appearance. But if 
a given form definitely 
forecasts a certain type of 
change in the weather, it 
was necessary to find a 
name for it which would 
carry the same meaning to 
all people. People groped 
in search of appropriate 
names for the various 
shapes of clouds. The 
stronger grew their con- 
viction about the meaning 
of cloud forms, the great- 
er became their eagerness 
to find names for these 
forms as fixed as the 
names of the stars and the 
constellations. 

Yet for centuries the 
clouds remained unnamed, 

Aristotle published his 
four volume work, Mete- 
orologica, which became 
the standard textbook on meteorology 
for more than two thousand years. But 
though Aristotle treated every aspect of 
climate and weather known in his day, 
his Meteorologica contained no classifica- 
tion of the clouds. Theophrastus, Aris- 
totles’ pupil, amplified on his master’s 
work, and added his Book of Signs to 
the attempt to reduce weather forecast- 


balloons at 


ing to a science. Theophrastus made a 
valiant attempt to classify the clouds. © 
But he succeeded only in describing 
“streaks of clouds” and similarly vague 
designations. He produced no system of 
cloud naming. Theophrastus, like so 
many observers before him and many 
observers after him recognized the rela- 
tion between cloud forms and changes 
in weather, as he recognized the need 
for their classification. But he failed 
to establish such a system of strictly 
termed classification. 

Various popular names for the clouds 
circulated among the people. As far as 
the people were concerned, the clouds 
were not without names. The trouble 
was they had too many names. Various 
professions produced their own sets of 
descriptive names. One can guess the 
origin of such appellations as Mackerel 
Sky, Fish Scales, Mare’s Tails, Wool- 
pack, or Witch’s Broom. Less obvious is 
the origin of such names as billow cloud, 
scarf cloud, riffle cloud, funnel cloud, or 
banner cloud. All these colorful terms, 
however, failed to serve as general de- 
scriptions of cloud forms, having fixed 
meaning to all people. 

Regardless of how well informed men 
were on popular cloud names, they still 
found it difficult accurately to describe 
clouds they had observed to those who 
had not seen them. They had seen clouds 
of many shapes: curdled clouds, tufted 
clouds, feathery clouds, fibrous clouds, 
clouds floating in solitary rolls, serrated 
clouds in rows or in curves, fleecy clouds, 
clouds the shape of huge lenses, dull flat 
sheets of uniform gray, clouds moving 
like ships under full sail, and clouds like 
charging herds of buffalo. Each of these 
shapes carried its own weather threat or 
promise. But they did not know what to 
name them, 

The mariner looked up at the sky and 
warned: . 


“The clouds look as if scratched by a 
hen, 
Get ready to reef your topsails then.” 


But what are the shapes of clouds that 
look “as if scratched by a hen”? If the 
clouds were to be read for the weather 
they predicted, more specific, if less col- 
orful, nomenclature was needed. And the 
first need was for a system of naming the 
shapes of clouds which would be univer- 


This delicate instrument carried aloft by a 
balloon, can record conditions in the heart 
of a hurricane. 


Many pilot points ranging 
from Alaska to Florida ascend daily to 
record the velocity of the winds. 


The sounding balloon carries a delicate in- 

strument which “radios” its recordings of 

weather conditions to ground observers. 
U.S.D.A. 


WEATHER SIGNALS FOR THE AIRPLANE PILOT 


Oftentimes an airplane pilot runs into several distinct types of clouds. At the top of this picture are cirro-stratus clouds with a line 
of alto-cumulus formation. Beneath are alto-stratus formations and some scattered cumulus clowds in the lower foreground. 


sally accepted and easily understood. 

The chief obstacle to such a classifica- 
tion arose from the fact that “pure” 
cloud forms rarely appear without other 
forms adjacent or overlapping. Nor do 
clouds retain their form for very long. 
They quickly pass into other shapes or 
dissolve. Shakespeare describes this con- 
stant change of clouds in Antony and 
Cleopatra: 


“Sometimes we see a cloud that’s drag- 
onish, 

A vapor sometimes like a bear or lion, 

A towered citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, a blue promontory 

With trees upon’t that nod into the world 

And mock our eyes with air. 

That which is now a horse, even with a 
thought, 

The rack dislimns and makes it indistinct 

As water is in water.” 


ht of a balloon to the higher air 
; watched through a theodolite and 
ements are plotted to determine 
wind direction and velocity. 


U. S. Airlines, Inc. 


To classify forms which appear “as 
water is in water” challenged the ingenu- 
ity of meteorologists for centuries long 
after Theophrastus made the unsuccess- 
ful attempt in the Book of Signs. Cen- 
tury after century passed. Master and 
pupil, Aristotle and Theophrastus, first 
organized the study of weather in the 
fourth century before our era. Some two 
thousand years later another master and 
his pupil, Galileo Galilei and Evangelista 
Torricelli, invented the thermometer and 
the barometer which established mete- 
orology as a science. The inventions of 
the thermometer and barometer were 
soon followed by other instruments 
which advanced our knowledge of the 
weather. But the clouds still remained 
unnamed. 


Weather observers determine the types 
of clouds and their speed by means of 
a nephoscope which reflects the clouds in 


a black mirror. 
U.S.D.A. 


to believe that the problem of clz ying 
the clouds was incapable of a solutio1 
simple enough to be of any practical use, 
two classification schemes were ad- 
vanced, almost simultaneously, and both 
so simple as to be startling? The first 
came from Jean Baptiste de Lamarck, a 
famous French biologist and a pioneer 
in weather-mapping, who at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century used a 
fixed scheme of cloud classification. 
While Lamarck’s scheme appeared in 
France, Luke Howard, a London mer- 
chant interested in meteorology, pub- 
lished in Tilloch’s Philosophical Maga- 
zine an independent scheme for the classi- 
fication of clouds. Howard divided all 
clouds into three primary or fundamental 


Just when many meteorologists beg: 
\ 
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forms, and three compounds of the 
primary forms. He named these in 
Latin. To these six forms he added a 


seventh to describe all rain clouds. 
Almost overnight Howard’s classifica- 
tion received universal approval, and has 
since become the basis of cloud classifi- 
cation the world over. 
The International Meteorological Con- 
gress which met in Munich in 1893 


(Continued on page 39) 
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of the ravine. In the rainy seas 
waters roar and swirl through the gorge — 
in a mad rush to the Dead Sea, but now — 


HERMITS IN THE WILDERNESS 
OF JUDEA 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 


LYING between Jerusalem and the 
Dead Sea is a particularly wild and 
rugged region, known as the Wilderness 
of Judea, some twenty miles in width 
and seventy miles or so in length, It is 
virtually an arid plateau, dotted with 
small conical hills intersected by deep 
ravines. In the journey to Jericho and 
Kallia from Jerusalem one crosses a part 
ofthe Wilderness, but fully to appre- 
ciate its extent and wild character one 
should leave the roadway. I made such a 
trip with a friend of mine from the 
American Colony. Our plan was to visit 
the Monastery of Mar Saba, then strike 
along the western side of the Dead Sea 
to Masada and return by way of Hebron. 

My friend favored donkey back, the 
hardiness of the Palestine “moke” being 
proverbial. He is very sure-footed and 
capable of negotiating tricky and risky 
paths. So we engaged the services of a 
donkey boy, who rejoiced in the name of 
Solomon, and three of his animals. De- 
scending into the Valley of Hinnom we 
turned south by Job’s Well and soon left 
the environs of Jerusalem behind. From 
now on there were no roads, only rough 
bridle tracks. We negotiated endless 
wadis, or ravines, and struggled up num- 
erous hills. The scenery was inclined to 
be monotonous, vales and hills seeming 
to repeat themselves over and over again. 
The only sign of life was an occasional 


The lonely monastery of Mar Saba was 

established 1500 years ago as a refuge 

for ascetic monks seeking complete es- 
cape from a sinful world. 


shepherd, often a mere boy, with his flock 
of sheep and goats. After about four 
hours of traveling we entered a grim 
gorge by a bridle path. The sure-footed 
beasts wearily trudged along this precipi- 
tous track. A false step would have 
meant a violent death on the bleached 
stones of the dried-up watercourse far 
below. 

At length the monastery came into 
view, its defensive wall, church dome 
and maze of terraces clinging to the steep 
sides of the wild gorge. 

The monastery is nearly fifteen hun- 
dred years old. It was founded by a 
zealous monk named Saba who was born 
in 439. He became a hermit when but a 
lad of eighteen, and gathering together 
others of a like mind, laid the founda- 
tions of this monastic establishment in 
the wilderness. It belongs to the Greek 
Church and to enter it one has to obtain 
written permission from the Patriarch in 
Jerusalem. On no account are visitors 
admitted after sunset. It is rigidly closed 
to the fair sex. At the entrance, how- 
ever, there is a women’s tower, where 
female pilgrims may lodge. 

One reaches the monastery by descend- 
ing to it from above. A high rampart 
surrounds it on every side, except where 
it is naturally protected by unscalable 
precipices. On reaching this wall. we 
found further progress barred bya 
heavy oak door. After repeated blows, 
loud enough to awaken St. Saba in his 
tomb, a window, very high up in the 
monastery wall, was opened, and an aged 
monk scrutinized us from behind its bars. 
My friend spoke to him and waved the 
official letter of introduction which we 
had obtained from the Patriarch in Jeru- 
salem. As soon as he saw the ecclesiasti- 
cal seal he withdrew his head, and after 
a pause the heavy door slowly swung 
back and we were bidden to enter, leav- 
ing Solomon outside with the donkeys. 

We followed our guide down steep 
staircases and along winding passages to 
the terrace that overlooks the gorge. 
Here is a heavily buttressed church, the 
religious meeting-place of the commu- 
nity as well as a shrine, where the bones 
of St. Saba at one time lay. From the 
platform, passages wander in all direc- 
tions, leading to the cells and domestic 
offices of the monks. The view from the 
terrace is most awe-inspiring. One looks 
down nearly six hundred feet to the bed 
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it was quite dry and filled with huge 
stones and boulders glistening white in 
the hot sun. On the other side of the 
gorge the rocky precipice rises grim and 
awesome, unrelieved by tree, shrub, or 
other vegetation. The gorge is compara- 
tively narrow and you can almost throw 
a stone across it. The barrenness and 
desolation is depressing, and there is 
nothing to temper the rays of the hot sun. 
St. Saba could not have selected a spot 
more isolated from the world and its 
allurements. There is no human habita- 
tion within miles, and the birds of the 
air and the beasts of the wilderness are 
the only neighbors of the inmates. 

As we were gazing awestruck upon 
this extraordinary scene we were joined 
by the steward, who invited us into his 
room where we were offered a kind of 
brandy served in tiny wine glasses. After 
we had sipped these drinks we were 
shown over the monastery.| We were 
first conducted to the cell which Saba 
originally occupied. The legend runs that 
one day he found his retreat occupied by 
a lion. Nevertheless, he began fearlessly 
to repeat his prayers and then fell asleep. 
The lion dragged him out of the cave 
twice, but the saint assigned him a corner 
of the retreat, after which they lived 
peaceably together. 

We visited the church which is deco- 
rated with a number of curious medieval 
paintings and the refectory where the 
monks gather for their one meal a day. 
In one dark corner we saw a little pile 
of skulls, grim evidence of a former 

(Continued on page 41) 


The monastery proper is made up of 
many small buildings clinging to the 
precipitous sides of the canyon. There 
are about fifty monks living here today. 


FORTRESS AND SANCTUARY 


In the past the heavy fortifications of Mar Saba have frequently saved its pious monks from the attacks of marauding Arab tribes, always eager to 
revenge themselves on the Christian infidels. The monastery consists of a number of buildings including a church, a chapel, cells and administrative 
offices. Surrounding the monastery is a land of desolation without trees, shrubs or other vegetation. 


RIDING THE 
WESTERN RANGES 


Photographs from the Farm Security Administration 


Carrie ranching has changed since the days of the open 
range, but it is still a man-sized job. The Flying D ranch in 
Montana, for instance, has 399,550 acres and has to lease an 
additional 1,500,000 acres of National Forest land for summer 
range. In good years it runs as many as 40,000 head of cattle. 
And there are many similar big ranches in the West and 
plenty of tough, hard riding cowpunchers. 

In May or June the Spring, or calf, round-up is held, when 
cows or calves are brought in from the river bottoms and 
other sheltered spots where they have wintered. Then the 
calves are separated from the cows and steers, thrown into 
corrals, and branded. In the Fall when the beef round-up is 
held the herds are wilder and more widely separated. Though 
there is less danger from cattle theives than in the old days 
and though most railroad shipping pens are within a few 
days’ drive, there is plenty of excitement. You can’t mechanize 
cattle punching. 

When the range was wild, when there wasn’t “a wire fence 
from the Gulf of Mexico as far north as a man could ride,” 
the round-up crew spent several weeks in the field. Stam- 
pedes, swollen rivers, wet blankets and cold food were all in 
the day’s work. Cowpunching is a somewhat easier job today, 
but it still can’t be recommended to tenderfeet. Cowpunchers 
must be up before sunrise and work until dark. Nearly all 
their days are spent in the saddle with intervals of branding 
calves and dosing cattle for sickness. They must endure blaz- 
ing heat in summer and snow in winter and there are few 
vacations. Their pay may run from $30 to $75 a month with 

“chuck.” This is not exactly a sinecure. 
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Most cowboys are either “peelers” who 
specialize in breaking horses, or punchers 
who spend most of their time with the 
cattle. At the left a cowboy is roping 
one of the horses in a corral; above, 
punchers are rounding up a small herd in 


Nebraska. 
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The cowboy generally pays more for his hat 
and his high-heeled boots than any other 
articles of clothing. The best boots are made 
by hand by expert craftsmen and are often 
adorned with elaborate tooling. Below a 
cobbler in Alpine, Texas, is at work on an 
outer sole. Above is a familiar object at all 
ranch bunkhouses: the boot scraper. 


Lee 


Rothst 


The camera caught this puncher at the Circle U Ranch in Montana just as he was 
mounting his horse. 


In the Three Circle Round-Up in Custer Forest, Montana, this type of double corral 
is used. 


The stockyards at Omaha, Nebraska—lugubrious destiny of so many thousands of cattle— 
are among the largest in America. 


aspects of village life once carried 
on along a muddy narrow bypath 
are liberated to the broad spaces of 
the motor road; the vendors, artisans 
and loafers giving only a grudging 
right-of-way to the passing traffic. 
Troops are drilling in all the hinter- 
land of China but in many districts 
the motor road is the only possible 
drill ground where they fall in and 
fall out between the passing wheels. 

These wheels have even changed 
life for the beggars and ragged 
urchins of the land who formerly 
begged for rice and coppers from the 
local shop keepers. Now they hook 
rides from place to place, maintain 
stations at bad grades or mudholes in 
the road, and levy constant toll on 
drivers and mechanics. Under the 
halt suggested threat of finding his 
tires flat the driver must hire them 
to watch his truck while he eats and 
rests. Of course all hoods are pad- 
locked and everything that can be 
put under lock and key so guarded, 
but there is little that can be done 
about valve caps and hub caps and 
the ragged racketeers steal from one 
to sell to the next with strict im- 
partiality. 

The motor traffic that is the cen- 
tral moving factor of all these life 
and death changes is strangely as- 
sorted and of every kind. First there 
are those new chassis with rough 
board cabs and seats, that carry only 
their own supplies, then there are 
the commercial trucks of every de- 
scription shuttling back and forth as 
regularly as the repair shops can 
keep them moving. Red Cross am- 
bulances sent as gifts from all over 
the world go by in regular caravans; 
the names of the donors painted on 
the cabs. In the short space of a few 
minutes such names as_ Batavia, 
Singapore, San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Chicago, New York and countless 
others may flash by forming an 
almost complete directory of the 
world-wide Chinese business commu- 
nities unrolled for reference in the 
backwoods of China itself. In addi- 
tion there are the convoys of military 
trucks with occasional units of field 
artillery. Many of these trucks are 
Diesels converted by rule of thumb 
mechanics to the burning of crude 
vegetable oils. They roar along like 
smoking furnaces. 


As a sort of seasoning to all this 
movement light sedans of the very 
latest models filled with officers and 
piles of baggage weave in and out 
of the slower traffic. But the vehicles 
of the most truly fascinating aspect 
are the busses. A few of these are 
new and reliable but most are not. 
Carrying heavy freight demands a 
certain degree of dependability in 
engine and body; three tons of 
freight cannot be easily shifted, but 
passengers can always get out and 
wait, pull, push or lift as required. 
Minus hoods and mudguards, with 
steaming or spouting radiators, and 
wheels that seem to incline impartial- 
ly in all directions regardless of what 
the driver does, they roll drunkenly 
along. Even their. breath is tipsy for 
in Szechuan all motor vehicles must 
run on a mixture that is half alcohol 
—locally made from crude sugar. 
Most erratic of all are the charcoal 
burners with a furnace like a hot 
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water tank up in front. One driver’s 
assistant stokes, another splashes 
water on the furnace to keep it from 
getting too hot, and the driver does 
his best with whatever power is gen- 
erated though all the passengers have 
to get out and push on any upgrade, 
and no doubt would like to get out 
on any down grade where with tem- 
peramental brakes the bus rolls on 
like a battered tea kettle on a 
rampage. 

Such are the motor-driven wheels 
that spin through the heart of China 
turning up mud in the very faces of 
roadside idols, making ancient cities 
tear down their gates on pain of 
being ignored and thrown to one side, 
and changing the face of the country- 
side as the population is rearranged 
in a pattern not at all ancestral by 
the power and attraction of those 
spinning wheels. But not all the 
wheels that roll are motor driven. 
Where for many years rickshas 
have been imprisoned within the nar- 
row area limited by city streets they 
now follow the motor road impressed 
into all kinds of service. Heavy 
freight is hauled in these fragile 
pleasure vehicles; three men to a 
ricksha pushing and pulling as the 
wheels threaten to leave the axles at 
every turn. Wheelbarrows are er- 
ratically pushed zig-zag back and 
forth; the straining sweating barrow 
men seemingly quite oblivious to 
honking horns, squealing brakes and 
the benedictions of drivers driven to 
the verge of homicide. Two-wheeled 
handcarts pushed by ragged crews 
have their place in the procession; 
somewhat more predictable than 
wheelbarrows but with an equal dis- 
regard of the right-of-way or other 
such minor usages of motor traffic. 
And in the land of the big wheeled 
carts those carts have changed their 
wheels and go on tires to take advan- 
tage of the easier grades of the 
motor road. Their teams, whether 
on their way or resting by the road- 
side, are supremely indifferent to 
their rivals the trucks. 

All these wheels are rubber-tired. 
Tires no longer fit to be used on 
trucks are passed on to the carts and 
when discarded by the carts help to 
set the crazy pushcarts and tipsy 
wheelbarrows on this road that runs 
through the land of China. 


Following the exciting path of all 
these turning wheels I made the ac- 
quaintance of a new and rather 
charming aristocracy. In this land 
there was once only an aristocracy of 
learning with its distinctive livery of 
flowing robes and its tradition of 
perfect leisure and faultless propriety. 
With the years this aristocracy be- 
came modern, characterized by tor- 
toise shell glasses, a partiality to 
hats and shoes of Western style, 
and always decorated with a foun- 
tain pen. But the members of the 
new aristocracy that I learned to 
know at wayside restaurants, across 
tea house tables, and in all the sterner 
aspects of motoring through China 
wore as its livery either oil stained 
jumpers or greasy uniforms and car- 
ried always at least a screw driver 
and a pair of pliers. 

The drivers and mechanics of this 
new wartime China are privileged 
characters and they know it. A mon- 
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key wrench has become almost a 
sceptre, a pair of pliers a decora- 
tion, and greasy jumpers the mark 
of noblesse oblige. They are the 
lords of the wheel and even staff 
officers have to pay attention to their 
words and wait their pleasure. Even 
with a relief driver it is somewhat 
of a heroic job to take a truck from 
the railhead to Chungking, but these 
drivers make very debonair heroes 
with squires and attendants to en- 
hance their glory. 

Once the truck is parked the driver 
turns out the tea house staff to get 
him his hot water and tea. Imme- 
diately he is a gentleman of leisure 
and with tea cup and cigarette be- 
comes remotely contemplative while 
his satelites check water, oil, tires 
and do the chores. He lives off the 
fat of the land feasting and even 
drinking a bit—though with well cal- 
culated restraint—but he does do a 
magnificent job at the wheel and well 
earns his princely pay. 

The mechanics are of even higher 
rank and generally have at least three 
understudies to hand them their 
tools, wipe off the grease, and gen- 
erally admire. At one place in 
Kwangsi our truck was at a stand- 
still with some obscure ailment. See- 
ing a wrecking crew getting another 
truck out of a nearby rice field I 
sought to send word back to the 
nearest city. But a much begrimed 
member of the crew beckoned me to 
one side. “But why—he’s a mechan- 
ic,’ he said with as much pride as 
though he were introducing a noble- 
man. The mechanic sweated in the 
sun for almost an hour until the 
engine was fixed, but refused a five 
dollar bill almost as though I had 
insulted him. “Glad to help anyone 
on the road,” he said. “We are well 
paid.” 

The members of this new aris- 
tocracy come from.all over China— 
Tientsin and Shanghai in particular 
—and from a number of foreign 
countries besides. One night I stood 
on the upper porch of a hotel watch- 
ing a line of Red Cross ambulances 
fade into the dusk in the narrow 
street below. My companion at the 
rail, altogether Chinese though he 
appeared, spoke to me in curiously 
precise and awkward Chinese that I 
could not place as any one of the 
many dialects I had heard on the 
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_a voice like the voice of home hailed 


_ known. 


and he said Holland—later qualifie 


of sixty young Chinese drivers an 
mechanics from Java come to the 
land of their ancestors to serve in 
the time of need, acknowledging the 
obligation to the homeland although 
they had to learn the speech of their 
forefathers. 4 

On a hot day in April I stood on 
the crowded foreshore opposite 
Chungking having worked our truck 
through the tangle of freight and 
trucks that littered that wide beach, 
It was almost time for the ferry but 
I got out to cool off and anxiously 
checked my tires again. As I finished 


me. “Almost as hot as old New 
Yawk,” it said but the speaker was 
nevertheless a Chinese in the garb of — 
honor with a screw driver in his 
breast pocket. For all of the fact I 
was wearing Honkong shorts from 
a British tailor he had accurately 
spotted me as an American and went — 
on to answer my obvious if unspoken — 
amazement. “Oh yes, I spent nine~ 
years in a Broadway garage.” Then 
with a nod toward the mud splashed © 
wheels: “Some road ain’t it? I ought 
to know for I’m head mechanic for — 
the government trucks of the south-_ 
western division.” 

Such are the men that keep the 
wheels of wartime traffic rolling from 
east to west and from north to south. 
These magicians of the wheel and — 
monkey wrench do wonders making — 
up in manual dexterity and a racial 
knack for devising makeshifts what — 
they may lack in theory and training, 
They give dead brake systems a drink 
of Chinese wine from the bottle of © 
the first toper they find and go on — 
down a two thousand foot descent of © 
twenty-five hairpin curves; they make 
sparkplugs manifest the longevity of _ 
Methuselah; and by fine instinct they 
make delicate adjustments in Diesel — 
engines that can only be made with 
the instruments of the home factory. — 
Those same Diesels burn vegetable 
oils which they were never intended 
to do and go on to a ripe old age. — 
So with matchless optimism and — 
fearful combinations of skill and 
luck they keep those thousands of 
wheels rolling through the heart of — 
China where never a wheel was — 
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As this issue of TRAVEL goes to press the British Government an- 
nounces that it will reopen the Burma Road. 


WINTER VACATIONS 


Although the war is preventing 
travelers from vacationing in some of 
their usual favorite haunts, it has had the 
beneficial effect of making them aware 
of the many beautiful regions either in 
our own country or in nearby lands which 
they have been too prone to overlook 
heretofore. They may relax in the 
languorous warmth of tropical or semi- 
tropical sunshine, they may briskly pur- 
sue invigorating winter sports in the 
North or in Canada, or they may loll 
about the decks of pleasure-bound boats. 

For those who are interested, specific 
information will be found in the book- 
lets listed below. 

The Service Department is eager to 
help all members who are planning win- 
ter vacations in any of these regions and 
will be glad to provide all necessary 
literature. However, since the supply of 
these booklets is limited, vacationers are 
requested to write for only those pamph- 
lets which they are actually planning to 
use. 


THE SOUTH 


Miami Beach, Florida 

Pensacola, Florida 

St. Petersburg, Florida 

Pinehurst, North Carolina 

Camden, South Carolina 

Charleston, South Carolina 

White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 


THE WEST 
California 
California Picture Book 
Los Angeles 
Official Tourist Guide—Southern California 
Riverside 
Sacramento 

_ San Diego 
Santa Barbara 
El Paso, Texas 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


DUDE RANCHES 
HAWAII 
MEXICO 
PANAMA 


THE CARIBBEAN 


Puerto Rico 
Cuba 
Nassau 
Bermuda 


WINTER CRUISES 
West Indies 
South America 
Air Cruises 

WINTER SPORTS 


Berkshire Hills 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Pocono Mountains, Pennsylvania 
_Lake Placid, New York 

Quebec 

Canadian Rockies 

Sun Valley, Idaho 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to remove the 
name of the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, from the Club’s Official Hotel and 
- Shop Bulletin. 
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FASTER ATRLINERS SOUTHWARD 


Inauguration of the two-day service be- 
tween Brazil and the United States, and 
the institution of greatly increased 
schedules on all main trunk air routes 
between North and South America con- 
stitute an important further step in the 
long-range program of the Pan American 
Airways System to strengthen the network 
of United States airlines through the 
twenty Latin American Republics. 

The new services, to go into operation 
in January will, in effect, complete the 
first major stage of the far-reaching plan, 
adopted on the basis of provisions in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, and which has for 
its objective the alternate operation of 
daily twenty-four-hour air schedules to 
Rio de Janeiro and thirty-hour schedules 
to Buenos Aires, the most distant capi- 
tals in the South American continent. 

Orders for new aircraft, placed with 
manufacturers since the adoption of the 
program, total in excess of $10,000,000. 
With the exception of the six super- 
Clippers, on which construction is now 
well along, and with which Transatlantic 
and Transpacific services are to be aug- 
mented, all major equipment units were 


designated for the inter-American serv- . 


ices. The final units of this “preliminary 
fleet” are scheduled for delivery by the 
manufacturers in December and January 
and will bring to thirty-six the number of 
new aircraft which the Pan American 
Airways System has launched into the 
inter-American services within a single 
iwelve month period. 

In January increased service will be 
instituted over all inter-American trunk 
airlines. Daily service will then be avail- 
able via Mexico and Central America, to 
the Panama Canal Zone on the west, and 
to Puerto Rico via the West Indies on 
the east, while ten daily schedules will 
be operated between Miami and Havana, 
three daily schedules between Miami and 
the Bahamas, the present two daily 
schedules between Brownsville and Mexi- 
co City will continue. At the same time, 
the connecting service between Miami 
and Mexico by way of Cuba will be in- 
creased from once weekly to three times 
weekly when marine equipment on this 
route will also be changed for new 
twin-engined land plane transports. 


TIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


O BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
\ the development of our National Parks and play- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


Graphically illustrating the tremendous 
strides accomplished in the Latin Amer- 
ican field since the institution of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act in 1938, the Pan Amer- 
ican Airways System will have in service 
in January, 137 schedules each week be- 
tween the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica, nearly three times the service which 
was available under the old Foreign Air 
Mail contracts. With the new aircraft in 
operation in the beginning of 1941, the 
Pan American fleet will provide capacity 
for 500,000 passengers, annually, between 
the United States and Latin American 
points, while operating schedules will re- 
quire but half the time of the “fast 
schedules” of the old air mail schedules. 
Typical of the time-savings effected by 
the new schedules is the reduction in fly- 
ing time from one day to six hours be- 
tween Miami and the Canal Zone, and 
between Miami and Puerto Rico, and the 
one day service from the Amazon River 
to the mainland of the United States 
which, until now, was a three day flight. 


PROTECTING MEXICO’S HIGHWAYS 


America might take a valuable hint 
from recent legislation passed below the 
border. President Cardenas has ap- 
proved and signed a set of regulations 
which will preserve Mexican highways 
from disfiguring signs, and will also pro- 
tect motorists from the distraction of 
brilliantly lighted signs along highways, 
which are sometimes a hazard to safety. 

First of all, of course, the Communica- 
tions Department, which licenses the 
posting of signs along Federal highways, 
may deny any such license if the site is 
considered to be one that should not be 
disturbed by any signs. Wherever there 
is a chance that a lovely view is spoiled 
by signs they will not be allowed. Nor 
will they be allowed at crossings or at 
curves. 

No signs, for any reason except those 
posted by the highway department itself 
as its standards campaign of safety sig- 
nals, will be allowed to display the words 
“Stop,” “Caution,” “Danger,” or other 
such words, as part of advertising ma- 
terial on the sign. 

No signs will be permitted to use neon 
lights, or other strong ilumination, which 
might be a hazard to safe driving at 
night. 


OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK 


Nearly 200,000 acres of woodland were 
recently added to Olympic National Park 
in Washington State by Presidential 
Proclamation, bringing the total area of 
the youngest Federal playground to ap- 
proximately 850,000 acres. 

Included in the new area are the 
Pacific Northwest rain forests which grow 
with tropical Juxuriance as a result of 
favorable climatic and soil conditions 
and a heavy rainfall averaging 142 
inches. 
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THE 


H.C. McKay 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


The two pictures on this page which have been hung in 
several salons are representative of genre shots which 


may be made in almost any city. 
ture negatives. 


Both are from minia- 
The photograph above was made with 


a Rolleidoscope camera (214 square stereo), with !good 


light in late fall. 


Perutz Perpantic film was used, 1/50 


at f11, developed in DK-20. 


A SUMMER spent in Europe short- 
ly before the war broke out gave me 
material for many hours of thought 
about the problem of the souvenir 
camera. True, a few enterprising 
amateurs go abroad to make salon 
pictures, but practically all cameras 
are carried simply to obtain souvenir 
pictures, memory pictures, of places 
visited. It seems obvious that such a 
camera should be small, easily carried 
and have a fairly large film capacity. 
I know on my last visit I made no 
attempt whatsoever to make exhibi- 
tion pictures, and I used from fifty 
to seventy shots a day. 

Others may not be so enthusiastic, 
but it is difficult to imagine travelers 
making as few as ten or twelve shots 
each day. Yet, when the camera has 
to be reloaded after every sixth shot, 
camera manipulation becomes burden- 
some. Moreover, a camera which oc- 
cupies a small shoulder trunk becomes 
burdensome in a more literal sense. 
The question may well arise as to 
just what constitutes a logical cam- 
era for travel. The old argument 
about having a camera to make a pic- 
ture “large enough to see’ is no 
longer admissible because there is no 
longer any relationship between the 
sizes of negatives and prints re- 
spectively. 

The problem of cost doesn’t seem 
to matter either. I well remember that 
on my ocean crossings the majority 
of de luxe cameras were in the steer- 
age while the first class passengers 
sported the finest collection of an- 
tiques I ever saw. I can’t explain the 
fact unless these obsolete cameras 
with their leather worn to a dull 
brown were regarded as priceless 
heirlooms! 
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The man who carries a box cam- 
era is a man to be respected. He ad- 
mits his lack of photographic knowl- 
edge and uses the camera which will 
give him the best average of results. 
But when anyone gets to the stage of 
wanting a good camera, then the best 
is none too good. After all, a good 
camera will outlast a half dozen auto- 
mobiles, and the cost-per-day shrinks 
to insignificance, even when the first 
cost is comparatively high. A pre- 
cision camera should be in excellent 
condition for a period of ten years, 
and on that basis five cents a day will 
cover the cost of a super de luxe 
model. More practically the difference 
in cost between first and second class 
travel during a vacation will more 
than cover a fine camera outfit. No, 
the cost is not the answer. 

Therefore it must be that the care- 
less thinker assumes that anything 
which will make a photograph is ade- 
quate. But is it? What about in- 
teriors? What about bad weather? 
What about action shots? What about 
color film? What about the genre 
studios which are always bobbing up 
when one travels? No, the camera is 
more important to the traveler than 
to anyone else and he should be so 
equipped that he will never have rea- 
son to repeat that classic phrase, “Oh, 
if I could only get a picture of that!” 
It is easy to obtain a camera and to 
acquire the skill which will enable you 
to get a picture of “that.” 

The traveler’s camera should be 
small and compact. We shall not get 
into any hair-splitting discussion of 
“miniature” cameras as such, but ob- 
viously our instrument should be 
small. Just how small depends upon 
the user and what he expects from 


VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


By HERBERT C. McKAY 


the camera. Perhaps this may be il- 
lustrated by an example which has 
recently come to my notice. 

Some years ago a very dear friend 
came to me for advice about things 
photographic. He was a big-camera 
man, but after long and weary argu- 
ments he was won over to a smaller 
size. He went to smaller and smaller 
cameras until he ended with the 35 
mm. Then he returned to Paris 
where he had lived most of the time 
after the war of 1914-18. 

When the present war began he 
had been active in news photography 
and was the first news photographer 
assigned to the French Army. Inci- 
dentally he was the only American 
photographer to be so assigned until 
the period immediately prior to the 
fall of Paris. Throughout the raging 
battles of Flanders and of France he 
covered the action. With him were 
photographers using the orthodox 
French press cameras; but this was a 
war of action. Time after time he 
scooped his colleagues because he 
used a 2% square rollfilm camera 
(Super Ikonta B), and got the pic- 
ture before the others got their cam- 
eras into action. Often the subject 
was past and gone before the others 
could make a shot. 

You may argue about quality and 
that quality doesn’t count in press 
pictures. It does in these days, and a 
visit to the French Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair will convince anyone. 
There one finds mural after mural 
blown up to gigantic proportions from 
these little 21%4 square negatives made 
by Jones. The quality of his work 
may be understood when it is known 
that he was decorated by the French 
Government for his fine photography. 

No, the small camera is 
fully adequate when it comes 
to making photographs of fine 
quality. 

The 2% square size is popu- 
lar and may be obtained in 
both the conventional folding 
type and the twin-lens type. 
The latter is slightly more 
bulky but has the advantage 
of showing the picture full 
size and right side up at the 
instant of taking. When the 
folding type is selected it 
should be equipped with a 
coupled rangefinder. Most 
amateur failures, after the 
rudiments of picture making 
have been learned, are caused 
by poor focus. In modern 
cameras with fast lenses and 
of size which demands later 
enlargement, good focus is es- 
sential. 

The 2% square size makes 
eleven (sometimes twelve) 
pictures on a standard 120 
(B2) rollfilm. This is the most 
popular size of rollfilm in the 
world and is obtainable any- 
where. Lenses are usually f 3.5 
or f 2.8, although faster lenses 
may be had for some cameras. 


The rollfilm type have 
lows or metal tube exte 
twin lens cameras are 1 
id metal box. 


¢ \ 

The 35 mm, cameras make 36 pic- 
tures without reloading, which is a 
decided advantage. Pictures the same 
size of the negative are too small to 
be seen easily while those from the 
2% square may be used for prelim- 
inary examination. The 35 mm. cam- 
eras of good quality have interchange- © 
able lenses. Usually the slowest nor- 
mal lens is f 3.5 while the fast ones 
go up to f 1.5. The f 28 and f 2 
are the most popular. These cameras 
should have coupled rangefinders as” 
the degree of subsequent enlargement 
makes fine definition a necessity. 


There are some of these cameras 
with non-interchangeable lenses which © 
are of satisfactory quality, but the 
cheaper ones with fixed lenses and 
without rangefinder coupling shoul 

‘ 


be avoided, 

If color film is to be used, the oe 
mm, camera is indicated. It is re- | 
ported that color film in larger sizes 
is coming, but it isn’t here yet and — 
until it does arrive the color worker — 
is limited to the 35 mm. unless he 
wants to go into cut film or use a. 
one-shot camera. — | 


The lens speed is not greatly im-— 
portant unless interiors and night — 
shots are to be made. If such sub- 
jects are anticipated the f 2 lens” 
should be used. The f 1.5 costs a 
great deal more and the gain in ~ 
speed (not quite twice) is insigni- 
ficant except in the hands of the ex- 
pert worker. Ordinarily the f 3.5 
will meet every need of the traveler. 
This will make interiors when a rest 
for the camera is available so that” 
comparatively long exposures can be 
made. The recent introduction of 
super fast films has made the fast 
lens of less value than it had at one— 
time. 


te 


Address your camera questions to 
H.C. McKay, care of TRAVEL MAGA-— 
ZINE, 116 East 16th St., New York 
City. | 


THE FISHERMAN ; 


This picture was made with a Contax 

on a bright day in early winter, with a m 

pan film, 1/100 at £8, developed in 
H.C. 


SMART 
CHOICE 


For those better 
ENLARGEMENTS 
of Your 
TRAVEL PICTURES 


fs SUN RAY 
ENLARGER © PROJECTOR 


@ Get a bigger thrill out of 
your darkroom work with 
Sun Ray Quality enlargers 
that have everything from 
projector to distortion con- 
trol. Priced to meet your 
budget from . . - 


$16.50 to $75.00 


at all dealers or write for 
descriptive literature. 


SUN RAY conic. now vencly. ¥: 


SHOW YOUR TRAVEL FILMS 
PROUDLY ON FINER 


RAVEN Haftone SCREENS 


Selected by Eastman Kodak for their gorge- 
ous Cavalcade of Color at the New York 
World's Fair, Raven Screens are the choice 
of camera users everywhere who want the 
best screens money can buy. Yet—they 
cost no more than ordinary screens. See 
them at leading photographic dealers every- 
where. For descriptive folder and com- 
plete price lists on the many Raven 
models, sizes and mountings, write to 
Dept. TR 


RAVEN SCREEN CORP. 


314 East 35th St. New York 


- New York's 
Friendliest Hotel | 
Convenient location; | 
quiet, spacious rooms; }- 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince f° 
George New York's out- f° 
standing hotel value. “4 
1000 Rooms with Bath | 
Single $2.50 to $4.00 } 
Double $4.00 to $7.00 


14 East 28th@st.| 
NewYork | 
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WARM \. 
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x Real clear... dependably dry... 


sil zes\ and delightfully sunny... in fact, 


aeee \ 
Tucson has no equal east or west for 
WM <a the peculiarly happy\combination 
wi . . . . 
Ly of climatic advantages it enjoys. 


+ That's why people return... 
Bis after year... why many‘eastern 
families maintain winter homes on 
this desert. Its appeal is irresistible, 
its effect benign. 
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CAMEL CARAVANS IN OUR SOUTHWEST 
(Continued from page 25) 


company of Frenchmen in the South- 
west obtained two of the camels that 
had survived the Mexican treatment, 
nursed and groomed them, and _be- 
hold, by 1870 the pair increased to a 
herd of twenty-five, all strong, 
healthy, and doing well-measured 
labor for their wise masters. The 
animals were kept on a Nevada 
ranch, near the Carson River, whence 
they carried salt and hay to the fa- 
mous Comstock mines. Later they 
were sent to Arizona where they 
hauled ore from the Silver King 
mine to Yuma, and finally were 
turned loose in the desert near Mari- 
copa Wells. 

In 1869, Appleton’s Journal of New 
York mentioned the failure of Davis’ 
cameliada, yet recommended a re- 
newed attempt at breeding of camels 
in this country for hides and _ hair, 
“supplying a superior fabric for our 
rapidly increasing manufacturing in- 
terests.” But no new camels were im- 
ported, while Davis’ camels grew 
wilder with the years. They were 
wandering all over the turbulent 
Southwest, the three groups—the 
Arizonian, the Californian, and the 
Texan — perhaps meeting and min- 
gling. Early in the sixties some mas- 
terless camels nonchalantly walked 
the streets of Texas towns, and the 
Brownsville city fathers had to issue 
a special ordinance against such 
beastly trafic. A few camels strayed 
into Arkansas and were caught by 
Union soldiers to be sold, in 1863, in 
Iowa, at auction. The Confederates 
used some camels in their postal 
service, but immediately after the war 
the last animals of Camp Verde were 
sold to a Colonel Coopwood at about 
thirty dollars each. He brought them 
to Mexico, where he sold the herd 
to circuses. In the early 1900s one 
of these camels could be seen graz- 
ing in the public parks of Mexico 
City. Some others of Davis’ camels 
reached Mexico on their own initia- 
tive, and soon Sonora Indians feasted 
on camel meat. Apache Indians of 
our Southwest also found the meat 
to their liking, and hunted stray 
camels. It was a strange reversal of 


Jefferson Davis’ dream of camels 
hunting the Indians! 
Ranchers, too, were after the 


camels with lassos and guns—to pre- 
vent the stampedes into which their 
stock broke at the mere sight or smell 
of a camel. Some camels were caught 
by the cattlemen to be sold to zoos 
and circuses. In October, 1891, a big 
bull camel, suddenly appearing from 
the desert, caused a cattle stampede 
in Harrisburg, Arizona. Men stood 
amazed not knowing what to do, but 
Harry Wharton, one of the original 
camel-teamsters, approached to stroke 
the guest across the knees. The 
camel readily knelt. Harry rode him 
out of the corral and shot him dead. 
That night two Mexicans stripped 
the carcass and sold the meat, after 
jerking it, to an unsuspecting butcher. 
Soon the people of Harrisburg were 


belching, and the doctors busy. 
Among the patients there moaned old 
Bill Baer, a mule-teamster and 
camel’s foe of past years. The camel 
had his revenge on the breed’s enemy 
after all! In 1900, an old camel was 
shot by a ranchman when the big, 
sand-colored animal tried to devas- 
tate a potato ranch. This camel had 
long been known to the Mexicans as 
“La Phantasmia,” and to the Ameri- 
cans as “Red Ghost.” When shot, 
the animal was found to have rem- 
nants of a human body bound, Indian 
fashion, to his back. The body was 
believed to be that of Jesus Villegos, 
a Mexican bandit, who was known 
to have been captured and tortured 
by the Apaches some years before. 
In the 1880s and 90s passengers on 
the Southern Pacific trains reported 
seeing some gaunt, decrepit camels 
pacing the distant sands of the Terri- 
tories. In 1901, in the Colorado Des- 
ert of Western Arizona, a Southern 
Pacific train ran over and killed one 
of those beasts. About this time, 
soldiers told of seeing camels “white 
with age,’ but the members of the 
International Boundary Commission 
said that the two camels seen by them 
in a Sonora desert appeared to be in 
their prime, being probably young 
descendants of the original herd. 


It was also variously reported that | 
camels were now “wild as any mus- | 


tang,” having a hard, leathery hide, 
also “hard, bony hoofs, unlike the 
pedal cushion of the well-kept 
camel.” It is interesting to note this 
evolution of the camels’ hoofs in view 
of an earlier observation that Ameri- 
can mountain trails were too hard 
for camels’ feet. Nature seemed to 
have corrected this defect in the 
course of a few decades. No doubt, 
most other shortcomings of the 
stranger would have been similarly 
disposed of by an _ ever-accommo- 
dating nature. Cattle would have 
probably gotten used to the sight and 
smell of the humpy and ceased stam- 
peding. Camels would have learned 
to give each other way when meeting 
on narrow trails to avoid collision 
and scattering of the packs, of which 
practice the teamsters used to com- 
plain. : 

Even now, some people in the 
Southwest are wont to talk of “Jeff’s 
Camel Comedy” and “Jeff’s Camel 
Opera Bouffe” and utter other flip- 
pancies whenever the camel episode 
is mentioned. Yet, there could have 
been no more serious attitude than 
that displayed by Davis in his under- 
taking, and by Porter, Wayne and 
Beale in their tasks. To them the 
camel innovation was more than a 
zoological experiment. To them it 
was the continuation of the great 
American empire to its sunset rim. 
Certainly, it was not their fault that 
the camel experiment failed, assum- 
ing a somewhat comical aspect, in- 
stead of going down in American 
history as a deserving forerunner of 
the ’cross-the-continent railroads. 
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La SRE ARTEL 


“WANTED... 


MUST BE a bred-in-the-bone 
sun-lover, with the proper feel- 
ing for wide, unspoiled beaches, 
for the surf that pounds and the 
gulls that wheel. Must have an 
eye for the beauty of the hills 
which roll right down to the 
water's edge, and the flowers 
which color those hills. Must 
craye time for reflection, and 
cherish the good things which 
accrue to the body and soul -- 
here in this peaceful life. May 
begin any time; recompense will 


be great! 
FREE BOOKLET 
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OPENS DEC. 2ist 
Come to Camden, stay at THE 
KIRK WOOD and experience the 
best in traditional hospitality 
and comfort. 
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courts. 
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day and Carolina Cup Races. 
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AMERICAN PLAN 
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moner drink, remains to keep up the 
pure Aztec tradition. The outside 
walls are decorated, as in Aztec 
times, with garlands of leaves or 
flowers, or with tattered colored 
strips of paper. But it is in the 
names that Aztec fantasy—which is 
not in the least “arty’— reaches its 
height. “Such Is Life,” “I Have to 
Laugh,” “The Temple of . Love,” 
“The Little Inferno,” “I’m Going 
Back To My Four Acres” are a few 
common names. One is called, sadly, 
“This Is No Life For Me.” One, 
most inaccurately, “The Odor Of 
Little Roses.” There was in Mexico 
City a legendary pulqueria called, 
why the owner could not say, “The 
Memories of the Future!” 

No one knows how or why these 
names came into currency. One sig- 
nificant fact is that they vastly in- 
creased after Mexico won its inde- 
pendence from Spain. It is certain 
that they have no connection with 
the “Shoppe” and “Tumble Inn” 
mentality of the United States. 
Mexicans have a native wit. When 
a small drygoods store called—for 
some reason—“Troy” had a fire sale 
recently, it got out a fine sign: “Troy 
Is Burning!” The sign, work of a 
local house-painter, showed a very 
realistic Troy blazing away; the 
artist had even added a Trojan 
Horse. The success was huge, 

Sometimes one cannot be 
whether the irony is intentional or 
not. A funeral parlor in Puebla calls 
itself “Quo Vadis?”, and adds, in 
English: “Well Come Lions, Well 
Come Rotarians!” 

In the pulquerias and cantinas po- 
litical discussion runs high. The de- 
bates are generally on local matters, 
although the local issues have taken 
on an increasing national importance, 
especially during the year - long 
Presidential campaign of Generals 
Juam Andreu Almazan and Manuel 
Avila Camacho. Outside Mexico 
City, the barman, Spaniard in the 
beer-drinking cantina, pure Mexican 
in the pulqueria, is usually the only 
man to say “I see where it says in 
the paper.” Most of his clients do 
not or cannot read newspapers, have 
no radios. But they listen to the bal- 
lad singer in the market—one of Al- 
mazan’s cleverer tricks was to popu- 
larize his campaign ballad (corido) : 
“From Sonora to Yucatan there’s no 
cock can beat Almazan!” 

Both candidates and President 
Cardenas himself have hailed this 
new heated discussion as a sign that 
Mexico is awakening to political 
consciousness and a sense of demo- 
cratic responsibility. Whatever may 
be the truth of the voting—obvious- 
ly both sides cannot have polled 97 
per cent of the available votes—the 
issues are being argued out on Mex- 
ico’s Main Street for the first time 
in its history. And they are argued 
in terms of the price of beans, the 
flow of irrigation water, the dis- 
posal of crops, the day to day needs. 
The cantinas and pulquerias know 
nothing of the Fifth Column, of 
Panamerican hemispheric security, of 
the problems that agitate the Mexico 
City politicians and pressmen. They 
do hear from the “Gachupin”’ bar- 
man, who, willy nilly, is organized 
in the Spanish Falange, in its return 
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(Continued from page 11) — 


controlled by the Nazis, that Franco 
and Hitler have shown the way out 
of “Red chaos.” But they also know 
that Cardenas, whose representatives 
gave them land and water, disap- 
proves of Franco and Hitler and the 
local big landowner who supports 
them. ‘hey do not think that it is 
“Red chaos” when they get schools 
and dams and fields. ‘Lhey use their 
common sense and their sense of 
irony, play another round of dom- 
inoes, drink another pony of tequila 
or schooner of pulque, and use good- 
humored unprintable words about the 
local political boss. They have been 
told, rightly or wrongly, that Avila 
Gamacho will give them more 
schools, dams, fields, that Almazan 
wants to “rectify” Cardenas’s policy. 
The votes for Avila Camacho came 
from Mexico’s Main Street, for Al- 
mazan from the “Moorish” rooms. 
Humor versus lack of humor, the 
leather jacket versus the stuffed 
shirt: that is how it seemed to the 
pulquerias, even if they had an ink- 
ling that Avila Camacho personally 
was something of a stuffed shirt. 
Not that Avila Camacho’s support 
came mainly out of the pulquerias 
and cantinas. On the contrary, the 
big body of his partisans were the 
workers and peasants whose wages 
and union discipline hardly permit 
them those poor luxuries. ‘hese vot- 
ers were the men who walk with 
their wives around the plaza on 
Thursday and Sunday nights after 
nine o'clock in the evening, after the 
heavy day’s work is done. The men 
on the collective farms who allow no 
alcohol in their community, work to- 
gether from six to noon, spend the 
afternoons and evenings building 
their own new houses or helping the 
neighbors do so. In the Laguna dis- 
trict in the States of Coahuila and 
Durango, tractor farming and com- 
munal ploughing of the cotton and 
wheat lands have halved the old 
wasteful working day of the big 
hacienda. The spirit, if not the sys- 
tem, is spreading across Mexico, re- 
placing the cantina and pulqueria 
atmosphere, just as basketball is 
replacing the bullfight. Mexico’s Main 
Street is changing its location. 
Main Street has a long way to 
go yet, however. The new spirit, 
aroused by Francisco Madero in 
1910, tempered by the Revolution 
that is not yet at an end, revived by 
Cardenas, and intensified by his own 
prodigious attempt to give electoral 
democracy to a country of which, as 
he well knew, he had for six years 
been a benevolent paternalistic dic- 
tator—but a dictator still—must in- 
evitably go far to change the whole 
aspect of Mexico. But it must at 
the same time retain the Aztec spirit 
that invented the names of the pul- 
querias, combining it with the in- 
roads of “Yankee civilization’ and 
the specifically Mexican Revolution. 
Despite some sporadic gunning by 
oid-time politicos on Election Sun- 
day—they existed on both sides but 
Ajmazan’s men were better organized 
and organized to fight in a typically 
un-Mexican manner—Mexico has be- 
come tamer, as Brooklyn has. Tommy- 
gunning cars have almost disap- 
peared from both; and the coinci- 
dence is not accidental. The di- 
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plcemacy of Morrow, the opening of 
the Panamerican Highway from 
San Antonio to Orizaba, the Good 
Neighbor Policy were symptoms 
rather than causes. No longer do 
the generals of the Revolution sit 
‘np the Regis or Broadway bars with 
pistols crossed under the table, just 
to see who will take it in the toe. 
No longer do the Yaqui Indians, ex- 
iled from far northern Sonora to 
far Southern Yucatan, celebrate their 
fiestas by shutting themselves up in 
windowless rooms, all armed with 
killing knives, just to see who will 
survive. That kind of “fun” is over, 
never to return, even if a reaction- 
ary seizes power in Mexico. Yet it 
is not ten years since that was th 
norm of life. “i 

The three elements of Mexico’s 
Main Street: the Revolutionary, the 
“Yankee” or “Gringo,” and the tra- 
ditional “Aztec” make the future 
development, crucial in war time, 
completely uncertain. The Mexicans 
themselves delight in uncertainty, be- 
cause it gives them a psychological 
loophole through any situation: “The 
bullet emerged from) the pistol who 
knows how?” But they very well 
know how. And who. And why. 

After forty years of “Yankee” 
penetration, Mexico’s Main Street is 
that of the American Frontier. Al- 
most anything can happen. The Mex- 
ican gets his habits from the Spain. 
ot 1540 and 1940, but he drinks Coca- 
Cola, drives a Ford or Chevrolet, or 
is driven in it, but calls it the “Tiger 
of the Sierras.” He plays dominoes 
or poker dice, but tries the un-Amer- 
ican games of decimal and Veracruz- 
ana; he plays basketball but his goal 
faces Orozco’s mystical revolution- 
ary frescoes; he sings “South of the 
Border” but transposes it for the 
guitar; he builds bathrooms but dec- 
orates them in colors that would raise 
eyebrows in Westchester; he uses a 
dia! telephone but it is plugged into 
his “pullman” and he starts his con- 
versation by shouting - belligerently 
“who is speaking?”; he lays out his 
towns on the gridiron plan that was 
old when Cortez landed in Mexico 
just one hundred years before the 
Mayflower Pilgrims disembarked. 

There is no doubt that Mexico is 
America. But it is America with its 
own peculiarity. It is a part of the 
Frontier that is awakening to knowl- 
edge of itself. Perhaps it is full of 
the “Memories of the Future.” Be- 
cause Mexico is American, it is com- 
pletely unpredictable. It gathers and 
discusses its future in a place that is 
called: “Such Is Life.” 
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pointed a committee to revise 
oward’s cloud classification for use 
the international exchange of 
eather reports, Five years later 
ie committee produced the first 
ternational Cloud Atlas. The Atlas 
is since been twice revised, and 
oward’s original seven forms have 
en expanded into ten basic cloud 
pes. These ten forms are divided 
to four families, distinguished’ by 
eir altitude levels. For it has long 
en observed that certain cloud 
rms usually exist at particular 
sights. If a given cloud form falls 
‘much lower levels, it “degenerates” 
to another form peculiar to the 
wer level; if the cloud rises, it 
anges again into another form. 


Anyone wishing to learn the iden- 
y of the ten principal cloud forms 
given in the International Cloud 
tlas should look carefully at the 
\otographs with this article. It will 
. noted that practically all clouds 
e tufted or curled (called in Latin, 
rus), or they appear in heaps 
alled Cumulus), or they are flat 
suds (called Stratus). Some are 
gh and some are low. And some 
e identified as rain clouds (called 
imbus). From these, or a combina- 
ym of these forms we obtain all 
ir cloud forms, as given in the 
(las. They are: 


1. Cirrus: detached clouds, delicate and 
fibrous in appearance, generally white 
n color, Cirrus appear in the most varied 
combination of forms, such as tufts, lines 
jrawn across the blue sky, branching 
feather-like plumes, and are often ar- 
-anged in bands across the sky. These 
slouds are very thin, and the sun and the 
moon can be seen through them. They 
‘ange in height from 20,000 to 40,000 feet. 
cirrus clouds rarely result in rain, 

2. Cirro-cumulus: patches of white 
lakes or rounded masses without shadows, 
\rranged in groups or in lines resembling 
he sand on the seashore. Cirro-cumulus 
s often called the mackerel sky. These 
louds range in height from 10,000 to 
55,000 feet. 

3. Cirro-stratus: a thin whitish veil, 
cometimes covering the sky completely 
ind giving it a milky appearance; at other 
imes presenting a fibrous structure like a 
angled web. This cloud is responsible 
or halos around the sun and moon. This 
loud is denser than the cirrus, though 
ts height range is about the same. 

4. Alto-cumulus: large rounded masses, 
yartially shaded, arranged in groups or 
ines or waves sometimes so close to- 
ether that their edges join. They range 
n height from 2,500 to 28,000 feet. They 
arely result in precipitation. 

5. Alto-stratus: a dense sheet of a gray 
x bluish color. At times it is very dar’ 
nd thick, completely hiding the sun or 
noon. It ranges in height from 8,000 to 
2,000 feet. 

6. Strato-cumulus: large lumpy masses 
r rolls of dull gray, frequently covering 
he whole sky. his cloud form is seen 
nore often in the winter, and its usual 
eight is about 2,000 feet, though it may 
lescend to 500 feet and rise to 12,000. 

7. Stratus: a uniform layer of cloud, 
jot very thick, hovering about 1,000 feet 
bove the ground. Stratus often results 
n rain or snow. 

8. Nimbo-stratus: a dense layer of dark, 
hapeless cloud with ragged edges ranges 
1 thickness from 500 feet to five miles, 
nd hovers usually at a height of 1,000 
eet. This is the cloud that brings the 
teady downpour. 

9. Cumulus: a thick cloud, dome-shaped 
rith a horizontal base, commonly known 
s a cauliflower cloud. It is usually 
ery thick, apd usually floats at an alti- 


tude of 5,000 feet. The cumulus cloud 
is known as the cloud of fair weather. 

10. Cumulo-nimbus: the typical thunder- 
shower cloud, appears in great masses in 
the form of mountains or towers. This is 
the thickest of all clouds, often reaching 
a depth of eight miles. This cloud is 
responsible for what is impolitely called 
“dirty weather.” 


Clouds may, of course, form right 
on the ground. Excepting that we 
then call the formation fog. There 
is no actual difference between fog 
and cloud. Cloud close to the ground 
is fog; fog in the sky is cloud. A 
man in the valley may consider his 
friend on the mountaintop as being 
high in the clouds; but the man on 
the mountainpeak probably finds him- 
self in a dense fog. 

At great heights all the water drop- 
lets forming the cloud freeze into ice 
crystals, so that the higher the cloud, 
the whiter it is likely to be. The 
thickness of clouds, too, can be 
gauged by their altitude. Clouds vary 
from sheer wisps to masses ten miles 
in depth. The higher they are the 
thinner they are likely to be. 

Modern weather forecasting is 
based largely on instrumental record- 
ings of temperature, humidity, wind 
velocity and direction, and other at- 
mospheric changes. The most im- 
portant factor, atmospheric pressure, 
can neither be seen nor felt, and can 
only be recorded by the “rising or 
falling glass.” Yet no weather report 
today is complete without a word 
about the clouds, usually observed 
without instruments. From a quick 
glance at the clouds the forecaster 
learns many important weather facts. 
From the movement of the clouds 
he can tell the direction and velocity 
of the wind at the cloud level. They 
also tell him something of the tem- 
perature of the air above and below 
the clouds. The trained forecaster 
can even learn something about the 
nature of the land below from the 
frequency of certain types of clouds 
in a given region. 

In spite of the great development 
in the scientific study of the weather, 
men today, as in the past, read the 
clouds for the threat of a storm or 
the promise of fair weather, except- 
ing that the modern observer, particu- 
larly at the airport, is likely to look 
down instead of up for cloud obser- 
vation. He uses an instrument, called 
a nephoscope, which reflects the 
clouds in a black mirror, and from 
which he can easily calculate their 
height, the direction of their move- 
ment, and their speed. 

Today, too, as in the past, the 
clouds are observed by millions of 
people for reasons other than weather 
forecasting. The splendors of the 
clouds at different hours of the day 
and during different seasons have re- 
mained a source of joy and wonder 
to all people. And no sight is more 
constantly fascinating than sunrise or 
sunset, when the clouds reflect the 
early or late sun rays. 
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to Come Soultt-Early/ 


Everyone who spends a winter 
vacation in St. Petersburg has an 
enjoyable experience —but the 
ones who get the most enjoy- 
ment from a trip to the Sunshine 
City are those who come early 
and stay late. It’s a grand place 
to live—every day a day for the 
outdoors, warm sunshine inviting 
you to come out and play, so 
many things to do and see, and 
friendly people wanting to make 
your stay as pleasant as possible. 
Don’t complete your winter plans 
until 
illustrated St. Petersburg book. 
Write for it today. Address H. L. 
Neal, 
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WHEN YOU COME TO NEW YORK 
IT WILL COST YOU NO MORE TO 
STOP AT THE PLAZA 


than at any other hotel of equal standing. Make 
the most of your visit to New York. Enjoy the 
elegance, the perfection of every detail, the charm 
of this distinguished hotel. Ideally located at the 
beginning of Central Park, in the social and 
amusement center. Subway station at the hotel. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
The PLAZA e Fifth Avenue at 59th St., New York 
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THE CONSTANCE 
CP saciend 


On famous Colorado Boulevard 30 minutes 
from downtown Los Angeles 


Close to the cultural, beauty and pleas- 
ure centers of the Southland - on the 
boulevard made famous by the New 
Year’s Rose Parade - and _ nearest to 
the Santa Anita Races, The CONSTANCE 
is ideal for your winter visit. 


Modern - fireproof - hospitable, invit- 
ing and comfortable in its appointments 
- efficient in its service, The CON- 


STANCE’S rates are 
« . from $2.50 dally. 
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ARE YOU UNHAPPY? 


READ THE SOLUTION OF LOVE AND LIFE 


RELIGION 
POLITICS 
SUICIDE 
CRIME 


DIVORCE 
MISMATING 
REJUVENATION 
BIRTH-CONTROL 


AN EXPOSE OF CIVILIZATION AND LIFE IN THE JUNGLES 


HARDER HALL 


The ‘Scenic Highlands’’ of Florida, free from 
humidity, is favored by discriminating visitors. 
Tiarder Hall, on Lake Jackson, caters to a re- 
stricted clientele. Ixcellent meals and_ service. 
150 rooms, all with bath and steam heat, A mod- 
ern, fireproof hotel. 6500-yd. golf course at your 
door, and fishing, swimming, canoeing. Attrac- 
tive rates. Opening January 4. For booklet T 
write to Iltinge Brothers, Managers. 


SEBRING, FLORIDA— 
On The A shade hi ce a 


fPinchurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


3 famous golf courses—grass 
Ys lt td, greens. Invigorating pine- 
4 scented dry warm seat eine 

* hotels and that country-clu 
RIDING atmosphere. For details, 
TENNIS } write Pinehurst, Inc., 5239 
DANCING / Dogwood Rd., Pinehurst, N.C. 


OVERNIGHT From New York via Seaboard R.R. 


ing passengers riding so comfortably. 

Somewhere in the vicinity of La 
Junta, Colorado, the sunrise will have 
awakened most of the travelers. It 
will be about 7:30 a. m. then, It’s 
the beginning of an exciting day for 
some three hundred folks on E/ Capi- 
tan. You'll see about eight hundred 
miles of some of the most colorful 
country in the United States that 
day. At breakfast time the crack 
coach flyer will be climbing up a 
three per cent grade along North 
kkaton creek. About 10 a. M. it will 
slip “over the hump” at 7,621 feet— 
the highest point on the Santa Fe 
system—and roll down to a brief 
stop at Raton, New Mexico. 


Outside the coach’s window you'll 
catch fleeting glimpses of Indians, 
snow capped peaks, pine forests, deep 
canyons and the varied hued desert. 
Inside the train things are happening, 
too. Nearly everyone in the coach 
has gained at least one new acquaint- 
ance. After dinner part of the diner’s 
tables are folded up and couples 
dance to radio music. Many have a 
merry time until after midnight, as 
the flyer clicks across the California 
desert. At dawn it coasts down the 
Cajon Pass, and passengers wistfully 
begin saying good-by to their new 
friends, as they near Los Angeles. 

It was largely the instant success 
of the Santa Fe’s El Capitan that 
led the East’s two largest railroads 
—the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central—to start new all-coach 
flyers between New York and Chi- 
cago last summer. The Pennsyl- 
vania’s Trail Blazer and the N.Y.C.’s 
Pacemaker are both big hits. 


The Union Pacific’s new steam- 
electric locomotive is one of the 
most revolutionary means of motive 
power yet devised. In this new 
streamlined engine steam drives tur- 
bines in much the same way they are 
turned in a steamship. It will do 
twice the work of the conventional 
type locomotive for each pound of 
fuel used and make three times the 
mileage without stops for fuel or 
water. 

In order to haul a heavy passenger 
train of twelve or more cars over 
the steep mountain grades without 
help, the locomotives are constructed 
so that they can be used as a double 
unit. Each unit packs a 2500 horse- 
power punch. Combined the two 
units have 5000 horsepower. 


In reality this new engine is essen- 
tially an electric locomotive carrying 
its own steam power plant. A great 
stride forward is the continuous use 
of steam in this remarkable engine. 
Once it has passed through the tur- 
bine it is recondensed and reused 
with no additional water supply. 

The engine cost the Union Pacific 
$650,000 to have constructed. If it 
proves as successful over a period 
of time, as early tests have shown it 
to be, the railroad plans to add 
others like it for fast passenger and 
freight service. 


Five years ago, when most of the 
country’s railroads were singing the 
depression blues, the Union Pacific 
presented America’s first streamlined 
train, though the Pioneer Zephyr was 
first in operation. The Union Paci- 
fic’s original streamliner is still in 
service. It is now called the City of 
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Salina and is composed of three cars 
and a 600 horsepower engine. This 
little canary-colored train caught the 
fancy of the American traveling pub- 
lic. It was a big boost to railroad- 
ing all over the United States. Other 
railroads began to realize they needed 
snappy looking and fast trains to 
woo back folks who were making 
their journeys by airplane, automo- 
bile and bus. Today America has the 
finest collection of fast trains of any 
country in the world. 

Let us take a walk through the 
City of Los Angeles, one of the finest 
of the Union Pacific’s streamliners. 
Before we climb on the first coach 
we will notice the long train is to be 
pulled by a huge Diesel locomotive 
with three power cars behind it. To- 
gether the locomotive and power cars 
develop 5400 horsepower. There are 
two coaches, each accommodating 
fifty-two passengers, just behind the 
last power car. They are equipped 
with the latest type of adjustable 
coach seats. There is a radio in each 
coach. 


Next we enter the “coffee shop” 
diner where low-cost meals are 
served for the coach travelers. The 
floor is covered with deep blue car- 
peting which harmonizes with the 
blue shades and draperies. Follow- 
ing this is the main dining car. The 
heavy carpeting is dark blue, while 
the arched ceiling is painted light 
yellow. Imported Irish table linens 
also are yellow, probably to match 
the ceiling. Copper colored Venetian 
blinds dre at all the windows. Be- 
tween the windows are blue mirrors. 
The window drapes are striped in 
blue, yellow and copper. 


The big thrill comes when you en- 
ter “The Little Nugget” car. The 
car has the atmosphere of the gay 
‘nineties. At one end is a rounded 
bar with paintings of famous race 
horses on the wall behind it. The 
floor is covered with thick red car- 
peting which is patterned with huge 
pink roses. The car is illuminated 
with electric fixtures that resemble 
the old gas chandeliers. At night the 
car is softly lighted, giving it a ro- 
mantic effect. On the walls hang 
photographs of famous footlight fa- 
vorites of yesterday. 

This striking car was designed by 
Walt Kuhn, a nationally known ar- 
tist, who prior to this designed the 
famous ‘Frontier Shack” on the 
Union Pacific-North Western stream- 
liner City of Denver. 

After leaving this colorful car you 
enter the first of the streamlined 
Pullman cars. One car contains thir- 
teen “roomettes” and one open sec- 
tion. Equipment in each roomette 
consists of a folding bed converted 
into a spacious leunge seat when not 
in use. Convenient toilet facilities 
and a large baggage rack are in each 
“roomette.” There is ample space 
for lounging, or undressing, before 
the bed is lowered. 


Another car has upstairs and 
downstairs duplex single rooms, com- 
plete with individual toilet facilities. 
Each has a roomy sofa that becomes 
a comfortable bed at night. This car 
attracts a lot of attention from the 
outside as there are two rows of 
windows on each side. The car has 
also been built very low. A novel 
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feature of the streamliner is an 
ter-car telephone system for the pa 
sengers’ convenience. 

The “Copper King” observation 
car, has recently been added to the 
City of Los Angeles. In it are 
twenty-nine polaroid windows shaped 
like broad portholes. The outside 
window. is of heavy safety plate 
glass. Inside this are two round 
disks of polaroid glass. The outer 
disk can be adjusted by turning a 
knob. The fixed sheet of polaroid 
shuts off light rays reflected from 
horizontal surfaces, reduces glare, j 
and gives you a clearer view of the 
passing scene. Passengers especial 
appreciate these windows when the 
streamliner is sailing over the glar- 
ing salt beds of Utah. When the 
outer disk of polaroid glass is moved 
into place the window appears a deep 
purple or black. There are no shades, 
nor shutters at the windows. 

Western railroad travelers have 
been delighted to learn that the 
Southern Pacific Company has pur- 
chased two additional Daylight 
streamliners for the Los Angeles-San 
Francisco coast liné run, The new. 
trains, costing approximately $1,000,- | 
000 each exclusive of locomotives, — 
will be delivered for service late this — 
year, 

Two years ago the Southern Paci- 
fic inaugurated the first streamlined 
Daylight trains. They have been a 
huge success with the public ever 
since. A major advancement in the 
new trains will be a three-car articu-_ 
lated dining unit, made up of a full- 
length kitchen car in the center, 
serving both a full-length diner and 
a full-length coffee shop car. 

About the same time the Union > 
Pacific introduced their first stream-— 
liner, the Burlington Railroad pre- 
sented their Zephyr streamliner. To-_ 
day the Burlington has twelve of 
these super trains in operation. a 

The Rock Island railway has add-— 
ed several Diesel-powered stream- 
liners to their service west of Chi-— 
cago. They have been given the 
fitting name Rockets. 

You may gather from this story 
that the Western railroads haven’t 
been asleep. In fact, they were the 
most wide awake in the country dur- 
ing the depression’s peak when they 
showed America that travelers want-— 
ed the speed and thrills of the 
streamliners and the economy of the 
fast all-coach trains. Let’s hope they 
will have still more advancements to 
offer American railroading during” 
the next decade. 
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assacre of the brethren by Arab 
aiders. There are grottoes and tiny 
rdens of flowers and fruit trees, in- 
ding an enormous palm tree said 
to have been planted by St. Saba 
himself. It is certainly very old and 
‘is held in place by bands of iron en- 
circling its hoary trunk. 

At the present time the monastery 
is occupied by some fifty monks who 
lead an ascetic life, living chiefly on 
fruit and vegetables and fasting fre- 
quently. Their principal occupation, 
besides the care of a few lunatics 
and refractory monks who are im- 
prisoned here, would appear to be 
the feeding of the wild birds. The 
huge black ravens are so tame that 
they will eat out of the monks’ hands. 


After its founding in the fifth cen- 
tury the monastery was subjected to 
‘numerous assaults by different Arab 
| tribes in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
centuries. In 614 it was plundered 
by the Persian hordes under Chos- 
-roes, who killed the monks, destroyed 
their church and burned their manu- 
scripts. Hostile tribes have laid siege 
to it for months at a time, hoping 
to starve out its inmates. It was 
after one of these sieges, just when 
the head of the monastery was about 
to open the door and make the best 
terms possible with his enemies that 
he saw a relief force coming to his 
rescue. For six months the monks 
had lived on a handful of millet and 
a cup of water a day. 


Mar Saba will always be famous 
for the number of hymns that were 
written there. The best known, per- 
haps, is: “Art thou weary? Art thou 
languid?” It was written in Greek 
over twelve hundred years ago, by a 
pious monk, named Stephen, and 
translated centuries later by Dr. 
Neale. Other well known hymns 
penned in Greek by the monks of 
Mar Saba include: “Come ye Faith- 
ful,” “The Day of Resurrection,” 
and “Those Eternal Bowers.” 


After inspecting the various build- 
ings the good father led us back to 
the guest chamber and said he would 
go and prepare our room. It was not 
long before he returned and led us to 
our apartment, a somewhat gloomy 
chamber, next to the refectory. It 
contained three or four enormous 
couches, upon which had been placed 
some rugs and pillows. In one corner 
stood a small washing basin and a 
much worn stove for cooking. Upon 
the walls hung a somewhat crude 
picture of St. Saba and the lion and 
two or three crucifixes. It was now 
growing dark and candles were lit 
casting weird shadows over the room. 
Solomon had brought in our food and 
began to lay our meal on the heavy, 
plain deal table. There is a rule that 
travelers spending a night at the 
monastery bring their own provisions. 
One of the monks kindly brought in 
a dish laden with figs produced from 
their own tiny gardens. We duly 
thanked him, and after eating our 
meal ventured out on to the terrace 
to see the gorge by moonlight. One 
portion of the ravine was in deep 
shadow and the other illuminated by 
the soft rays of the moon. We stood 


‘there for some minutes overawed by . 


the silence and the barren rugged- 
ness of the scene. Nothing disturbs 
es 
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IN THE WILDERNESS OF JUDEA 
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the silence of the night except the 
occasional laughing of the hyenas. 

We were up at daybreak, being 
anxious to reach Masada by night- 
fall. We wished our monastery 
friends gceodbye, leaving a suitable 
sum for our night’s lodging and the 
water and fodder given to our ani- 
mals. We traveled for hours without 
meeting a soul or detecting the slight- 
est sign of life, and, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional patch of 
withered vegetation, the stony land 
was as bare as it could be. 


Late in the afternoon, Masada came 
into view. It was one of the strang- 
est natural fortresses imaginable, 
severed almost entirely from the 
range of mountains on its western 
side and towering to a height of 1,700 
feet above the plain of the Dead Sea. 
Its sides are not slopes, but mighty 
precipices up which no army could 
climb. Only on the west is it con- 
nected by a narrow neck of land to 
the plateau, and from this point alone 
could an enemy assail it. It was by 
this narrow neck that we gained the 
summit and inspected its ruins. 


Masada was the last Jewish strong- 
hold that held out against the Romans 
after the fall of Jerusalem in the 
year 70. To it fled a band of fana- 
tical Jews, under Eleazar, who, 
knowing the natural strength-of the 
location, and how Herod the Great 
had added to it by building a wall 
round the summit, thought the Rom- 
ans could never force them to sur- 
render. Only after one has been over 
the ground and seen the lack of 
water, and the distance the Romans 
had to carry provisions and war 
materials, can one realize their cour- 
age, determination and ability. 


After the Romans had succeeded 
in making a breach in the wall, they 
decided to storm the citadel next day. 
The Jews learned their intention, and 
agreed to kill themselves, as well as 
their wives and children, rather than 
surrender. Ten of them were ap- 
pointed by lot to kill the other men, 
and after the ten had executed their 
deadly mission, they again cast lots 
for one of their number to dispose 
of them in the same way, which was 
done, the last man then killing him- 
self. In all, nine hundred and sixty 
persons perished in this way. Two 
women and five children, however, 
hid themselves in one of the under- 
ground vaults, and when the Romans 
came next day to assault the place 
and found no enemy, but only a 
deathlike stillness, they were met by 
these women with the terrible tale of 
what had happened. 

Masada is unoccupied, and as faras 
the eye can see from its heights. 
there is not a trace of a human habi- 
tation; and such has been the case 
for well over a thousand years. 


As we were having early breakfast 
next day, my friend pointed to an 
eagle soaring high above us. With 
the exception of a flock of ravens at 
Mar Saba which hovered round the 
monastery, and which were almost as 
tame as city pigeons, this single 
eagle, and the howls of hyenas, were 
the only evidence of life in this grim 
region once occupied by the ill-fated 


stronghold of Masada. 
* * * 
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ON THE HAZARDOUS ROAD TO BUENOS AIRES 


with its floodlit statues, colored foun- 
tains, sleek, white-faced skyscrapers, 
and green stretches of park could 
hold its head high in any company. 
The city owes its moulding to three 
main influences: British, American, 
and Spanish. The British influence 
is chiefly on the sporting side: the 
great football grounds, the yachting 
clubs, the tennis and swimming 
stadiums, which line the banks of the 
river. The Americans are responsible 
for the cinemas, the huge, glowing 
cinemas; the milk bars, the lurid ad- 
vertising, the air-minded populace, 
the cosmetics daintily applied to every 
high-stepping Argentine maid’s face, 
the standard of dress not to be sur- 
passed anywhere, and the glorious, 
super-streamlined cars which purr in 
herds along the Neon-sign wreathed 
streets. 

But Spanish is the language spok- 
en; Spanish in style are the flat- 
roofed houses in the suburbs, and the 
modern estancias outside the city, the 
homes of the wealthy Argentinos 
who breed the meat which will 
eventually line the stomachs of the 
long suffering British soldiers; 
though America jumps in to provide 
the houses with glorious gardens, 
tennis courts and swimming pools. 
Spanish too are the coffee houses 
with their orchestras no longer play- 
ing subtle tangoes, but swinging 
vigorously the latest American dance 
hits; where sallow, wispy moustached 
Argentine gentlemen sip their thick, 
black, highly sweetened coffee, and 
now—after the sinking of the Ura- 
guay, one of the Argentine’s prized 
fleet of merchantmen by a U-boat— 
utter surprisingly pro-British senti- 
ments. 


Outside the city herds of cattle 
roam the pampas whose spiritual 
home lies in the Scottish Highlands, 
for the importation of prime pedigree 
Scottish stock has been lining the 
pockets of Caledonian gentlemen. for 
many a long year. At the Criterion 
Bar in the Calle Reconquista it is 
rumored that you cannot obtain a 
drink unless you speak Gaelic. 


We found our way down to the 
Parade. Here are all the bars and 
the dance halls: the “First and Last’, 
the “Welcome”, “The Liverpool Bar”, 
“The Derby”, “The Avion”, and the 
“California”. The bars are cheap; 
the cheapness of the dance halls de- 
pends upon your strength of char- 
acter. No sooner are you inside 
than a painted lovely drifts from out 
of the dim lights and attaches her- 
self to your port or starboard quar- 
ter. Unless you manage to repel 
boarders before you order the drinks 
—and after several weeks at sea this 
is a task comparable to cutting away 
your lifeboats in bad weather—you 
will find her presence reflected in the 
bill which presently you will have to 
pay. A small glass of beer will cost 
you fifty cents; the roseate colored 
water which your girl friend is sip- 
ping in a wine glass will set you 
back just twice that amount. These 
are no places for poor sailors. The 
poor sailors frequent the cheaper 
bars where for twenty-five cents they 
may dip their noses into huge mugs 
of weak beer and listen to high- 
complexioned Argentine girls singing 
smutty songs in Spanish. With the 


(Continued from page 19) 


Gunlayer as guide-in-chief we started. 


to make the rounds, He was brood- 
ing slightly because he had learned 
that since his day B.A. had been 
cleaned up, and now there was not 
a self-respecting white slave in the 
place. 

In one bar there were several Graf 
Spee sailors in uniform (this was 
before they were interned). There 
were also several more British 
merchantmen. The proprietor had a 
worried look in his eye. For a time 
things were quiet: then the noise 
began to get rowdy; then someone 
started arguing; then someone started 
pushing. The proprietor was ob- 
viously a sensible man, for besides 
a worried look in his eye, he also 
had a couple of policemen under the 
counter. In the midst of the uproar 
in they came, and out went the cus- 
tomers. It was some time before we 
found another bar. Then we noticed 
that the Gunlayer was clutching 
something under his coat. He pulled 
it out to show us. “War repara- 
tions,” he said simply. It was a Graf 
Spee sailor’s hat. 

We were sorry to leave Buenos 
Aires and head north again. But 
sailing along in the sunshine the days 
slid past. We picked up our convoy 
and in as motley a crowd as you 
could imagine we headed for Eng- 
land. There were ships in our con- 
voy from Australia and the golden 
East, square-sterned heavy whalers 
from South Georgia, smutty tramps 
carrying iron-ore from West Africa; 
ships laden with maize and sugar and 
meat, manganese, nitrates and fluor- 
spar. 

We threshed on, our blunt bows 
thrusting imperturbably through the 
stubborn waves, shouldering our 
way out of the blue seas and the soft 
trades into the grey Atlantic and 
the bitter winds. The destroyers came 
out to meet us; our friend the flying 
boat reappeared once more, Land 
was sighted. England was sighted. 
And then we were steaming past a 
coastline of subdued greens and 
browns and golds. The voyage was 
as good as over. Danger, it seemed, 
had missed us. 


Then at noon came the sharp tang- 
tang of the lookout bell, and the 
hoarse cry from the crow’s nest 
signalling something amiss. There 
was a dull droning in the air yet no 
planes to be seen. Our flying boat 
had gone cruising far out to sea on 
its patrol. And from out of the 
slowly moving, banked cumulus 
clouds, came hurtling five black 
specks. We did not have to wait 
long to find if they were friend or 
enemy: five tails flipped up, five 
bullet noses turned down, and five 
enemy dive bombers snarled down 
towards us like maddened hornets. 
On the bridge, orders were snapped 
quickly, and with full helm, first to 
starboard and then to port we zig- 
zagged wildly. The rattle of our 
anti-aircraft gun manned by a furi- 
ously blaspheming Gunlayer went 
into action as the first bombs fell. 
With a dull concussion a dozen of 
them hit the water, and a dozen great 
gouts of water reared upwards 
fringed with feathery spray, poised 
for a second, and then fell gently 
away. But nothing had been hit. 
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The noise of the full throttled 
engines seemed to die for a second 
as they flattened out at the bottom of 
their dive, and then screeching wildly 
they rocketed up into the sky again 
drawing thin pencil marks of black 
exhaust smoke behind them. As they 
came down again we could see the 
twin circles of blades whirling aga: 
the thin, dark fusilage, and the bullet: 
bodies; we could see the bombs leave 
their racks and plummet into the sea, 

The destroyers were putting up 
an intense barrage with their multiple 
pom-pom guns; and every gun in the 
convoy which could be tilted sky- 
wards was blazing away. The planes 
whirled up again, banked on wing 
tips, and zoomed down again. But 
now they were not to have it all 
their own way; help was coming. 
From out of the east came our 
flying boat; and from out of the 
southeast three more black specks 
came droning in perfect close for- 
mation; three black specks, bull- 
throated, moth-winged, tiny, wicked, 
debonair—Spit&re single seater fight- 
ers. 

On deck we poked our noses cau- 
tiously from cover. Then came out 
to cheer deliriously. Oh, God, how 
they could fly! The enemy had seen 
them too; there was a series of tre- 
mendous repercussions as they jetti- 
soned their remaining bomb loads 
into the sea, and ran for it. But one 
Spitfire caught one in his dive. The 
Spitfire formation broke, and he 
rocketed down in a shuddering dive 
on the tail of the German. The da- 
da-da-da-da of his eight blasting ma- 
chine guns seemed almost impersonal, 
almost aloof from the racket of our 
own guns. 

And now the sky was full of whirls | 
ing planes. The Spitfire followed the 
German up in his upward swoop, 
and half way up in his curve, the 
enemy machine suddenly broke away, 
a thin spiral of black smoke swirling 
from his port engine. He _ turned 
over on his back like a hooked fish, 
and almost gently seemed to fall 
downwards, increasing speed, until 
with a mighty crash he plunged into 
the sea astern of us. : 

And then it was all over. The 
planes were gone. The convoy re- 
formed. The seas were at peace once 
more. Signal flags swung up on the 
flag halliards: signals of jubilation. 
We stood up the English coast and 
no more bombers came to harass us. 
And as we turned into the docks that 
evening with the raucous diapason of 
the tug’s sirens enveloping us we felt 
a little proud of the battered old 
hull beneath us; a little proud of the 
dusty red ensign which drooped at 
our stern. A little glad to be home 
too. 
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